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The Week. 


Tue Supplemental Reconstruction bill, after passing the Senate, 
with a provision that, to make the election valid, half the registered voters 
must vote at the election of the conventions, and that the majority of 
this half shall be sufficient to ratify the constitutions, passed the House 
with this clause altered so as to provide that a majority of all the regis- 
tered voters shall be necessary to ratification. In this change the 
Senate on Monday refused to concur, and there will probably be a con- 
ference, the result of which will not be known before we go to press. 
There will be no difficulty in reaching a compromise on the point in 
dispute. The Southern States, as far as we can judge by the newspa- 
pers, are disposed to organize under the act, in order to prevent the 
conventions getting totally into the hands of the Unionists and ne- 
groes, but with the intention of bringing the constitutionality of the 
act of Congress before the Supreme Court. The strong resemblance of 
the Southern mind to that of the Bourbons has often been pointed out, 
so that we are not saying anything very novel when we say that most 
of the Southern articles which discuss what the South ought to do at 
present, remind one strongly of the late manifesto of “Henry V.” of 
France. Why not appeal to the Supreme Court also touching the 
legality of the abolition of slavery or of the whole war from the begin- 
ning? We notice that the Michigan Legislature has lately passed a re- 
solution calling on the Regents of the University to expel all students 
who have taken part in the rebellion. But when one sees the fog in 
which the Southern brain works, the crass ignorance of the leading 
Southern men of the feelings and opinions not of foreign nations only, 
but of the people of the Northern States, one feels that so far from driv- 
ing away young Southerners from Northern universities, it would be 
sound policy to educate some hundreds of them here every year at the 
public expense. Mr. Sumner made an attempt to insert in the bill in the 
Senate a provision for popular education, which we are very sorry to 
aay failed. On this we have commented elsewhere. 
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THERE have been few other attempts at legislation during the week. 


| Its 
| near the close of his speech, when the Congressional Plutarch quite van- 
| quished him, and he became classical. 


/famine swept over Thrace, and a father, in dying agony, 





and that as soon as it has been passed over the veto, there will be an 
adjournment till the fall. The Senate, it is true, shows some disposi- 
ition to take up questions of general legislation, but the House holds 
234 firm. The most notable debate of the week has been on the proposi- 


tion to vote $1,000,000 for the relief of Southern destitution. It passed 
the Senate, but seems to lag in the House, and may die there. Nobody 


seems very enthusiastic about it, for various but obvious reasons. 


Even Fernando Wood opposed it, out of regard for Southern pride. 
great champion was Mr. Bingham, who went on very well till he got 


He said that “we might learn 
a lesson upon this subject ” (the duty of charity) “by words that had 
come down to us three thousand years from Pagan antiquity, when 
cried 
out, ‘Xanthus, good Xanthus, save my child from famine!’” A bet- 
ter example than the foregoing of the nonsense into which Congressmen 
are led by Plutarch and the Classical Dictionary could hardly be 
pointed out. A man’s having, three thousand years ago, in Thrace, 
asked “good Xanthus” to “save his child from famine,” conveys not 
more of a lesson to the Congress of the United States as to its duty about 
voting money for the relief of Southern destitution, than the speech 
which we hear every day from the little crossing-sweepers in this city, 
“ Boss, give us a penny, will ye?” 


_ 
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Tue election in New Hampshire is the first held in any Northern 
State since the Republican party committed itself to universal suffrage. 
The result is encouraging to the Radical wing of the party. It is not 
doubtful that disagreements between friends of Mr. Harriman, the 
Republican candidate, and friends of Mr. Stearns, who came very near 
being the Republican candidate, somewhat diminished the Republican 
vote, and slightly increased the Democratic. But Harriman’s majority 
is as nearly as possible 3,100 in a total vote of about 67,000, which is 
a majority smaller by 1,556 than that of last year, when the Constitu- 
tional Amendment was the platform laid down by the Republicans, and 
when no “railroad issues” weakened the winning party. On the 
whole, New Hampshire makes the prospect of a Republican victory in 
Connecticut very favorable. We sincerely hope every Republican candi- 
date but one may be successful. Mr. Barnum, we trust, will be left at 
home. A Republican from the Fourth District is not absolutely necessary ; 
the majority in Congress is already almost too large; and there seems 
to be no reason why Mr. Barnum should not be left in attendance 
on the “Bearded Woman.” It is a great misfortune that General 
Hawley should be saddled with him, but we, nevertheless, trust Mr, 
Barnum will be defeated. It is only by one or two such examples 
that nominating conventions can be taught decency. At present 
the sole consideration with many of the members is not how good 
a man they can get, but how bad a man the electors will stand, and as 
long as the voters go on electing everybody they present “for the sake 
of the party,” our course will be downwards--and it is now downwards 
almost everywhere in this particular. We therefore cordially recom- 
mend every Connecticut voter to ‘‘scratch” Mr. P. T. Barnum’s name, 
as a religious duty. Never mind “the party.” It will survive it. Pro- 
vidence has not left any good cause dependent on the appearance in 
the National Legislature of a gentleman of his peculiar views of life. 


- 
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Mr. TuHappEvs Stevens has offered the confiscation bill of which 
we have been hearing so long; these are its main features: Pretty 
much all the property in the lately rebellious States is to be seized 


It seems to be admitted, on all hands, that the present session of Congress | by the National Government. No property owner in that region 
is held simply to put the Supplemental Reconstruction bill out of danger, ‘can escape ruin, except him who never aided or abetted the rebellion, 
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and him whom Mr. Johnson has pardoned. The act of July 17, 1862, way exercise jurisdiction in cases growing out of the relation of master 


which was a most comprehensive measure, is taken as the basis of the | 
new legislation sought for. After the property has been seized, each | 


and apprentice. All such are to be left to the Orphans’Courts. Com- 
| ment on the animus or the method of the Legislature in this enactment 


adult male negro resident in the Southern States is to get forty acres of | is not necessary. But as a fact not wholly disconnected, we may men- 
land, and to each of these homesteads the sum of fifty dollars is to be | tion that when Senator Johnson presented the credentials of Mr, 


apportioned for the erection of buildings. 
is to be vested in trustees at first, and at the end of ten years passes 
absolutely to the owner or his heirs. After the sum for the buildings 
above mentioned has been obtained and the farms have been distrib- 
uted, the confiscated property is to be made to yield the further sum 
of $500,000,000, of which $300,000,000 goes to pay loyal Southerners 
for damage done by the rebel governments, both State and Confederate, 
and the interest of the remaining $200,000,000 to the pensions of our 
own pensioners. A bill in which provision is made for the violation of a 
greater number of the principles of good government and for the open- 
ing of a deeper sink of corruption has never been submitted to a legis- 
lative body, and we venture to add that had anybody proposed such 
a measure to the Sultan after the storming of Constantinople he would 
have been expelled from the “ Medjlis” as a ruthless and trouble- 
some visionary. There is, of course, no probability that Congress will 
pass it; but the mere prospect that it will be discussed in the House 
afflicts us, and must afflict everybody who cares for the credit of the 


country. ed 


oe 





We think it is safe to say that in all that concerns Reconstruc- 
ison, affairs have never yet looked so bright as at this moment. There 
appears—if we are to judge from the selection of generals to command 
the military districts at the South, under the new law, and from the 
course already adopted by General Schofield, the only doubtful one of 
them all—to be no disposition on the President’s part to frustrate or 
evade the execution of the Congressional scheme of Reconstruction, and 
there are abundant indications that the new act, and the restoration of 
military protection under it, are facilitating the formation of a real 
Union party in every State in the South, of which the negroes will 
form a strong and valuable portion, as there seems no reason to doubt 
that they do know their friends, and are as capable of party discipline 
as any other set of men. We may, therefore, fairly expect to see several 
of the States pass into new hands under the new constitutions. In fact, 
there is only one black spot in the political sky, and that is the increas- 
ing disposition of Congress to use the present enormous revenue for the 
perpetration of jobs on a great scale, in the shape of bounties, land 
grants, pensions, and what not. This tendency, if not promptly re- 
pressed by the people, will, before very long, .aunch us on a sea of 
trouble, compared with which that on which we have been tossing is 
only a duck-pond. Combinations are already being formed in all parts 
of the country for a share of the plunder, and we therefore warn all 
whom it may concern against all schemes for the grant either of lands, 
or goods, or money, to men of any race, hue, or creed, as merely—we 
care not how high the character of the proposers may be—swindles in 
disguise, of which hordes of knaves stand ready somewhere to reap the 
fruits. The principle of this Government is “ a fair field and no favor” 


for everybody, black and white, male and female—no restrictions, but | wri 


no loans or gifts. 


Tue New York Custom House scandal has resolved itself very much 
into a question of veracity. The “ general order” business seems to be 
a bit of corruption which Collector Smythe found in full operation 
when he took office, and by which either the Government or the mer- 
chants are swindled to the tune of $40,000 or $50,000 a year; and Mr. 
Smythe’s fault seems to be that he accepted usage as a proof of harm- 
lessness, and went into the business himself with as much gusto as if a 
man’s moral sense was of no use to him when he took a Government 
office. Between him and the Congressional Committee there is a con- 
flict of testimony, but even on Mr. Smythe’s own showing the manage- 
ment of the Custom-House is a disgrace to the nation. 


_. 
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JupDGE Bonn has the honor of having had a bill aimed at him indi- 
vidually by the Maryland Legislature. The Judge of the Criminal 
Court of the City of Baltimore is forbidden to issue writs or in any 
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The title to the homestead Thomas, senator elect from Maryland, he encountered opposition 
which is not likely to be allayed by the passage of bills like the one 


we speak of. 
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“An ARTIST” writes an extraordinary letter to The Evening Post 
in defence of the proposed tariff on pictures, showing by a table that 
the duty of 100 per cent. would gradually diminish in weight, till on’a 
picture worth $1,000 it would only be ten per cent., and then asks 
the editor, with an air of triumph, whether “ he thinks this a prohibi- 
tion on the importation of fine works of art, such as cultivated people 
desire to haye brought here?” The Post asks, with great propriety, 
What are fine works of art ? Who is to decide? Why should the Goy- 
ernment decide? Whom can the Government get to decide? A duty 
on pictures diminishing in the inverse ratio of their goodness involves a 
censorship of pictures—the decision by one man of what kind of pictures 
another man of limited means ought to buy or have in his house. This 
plan of improving the public taste, as we have often said before, if 
worth anything, is applicable to books, and say native author has a 
right to ask the Government to value foreign books at the Custom- 
House, not by the cost of their material, but by their probable effect 
on the mind of the purchaser, and tax them accordingly. If artists 
will insist on lobbying for protection, or, in other words, turning poli- 
ticians and treating their works as so much “ native manufacture,” the 
public will be driven, as a last resource, into insisting on their know- 
ing a little of logic and political economy. 


~~ 


Tue Rev. J. 8. C. Assorr, of New Haven, has gone to Paris to col- 
lect materials for one of his “ histories,” and has just sent to The New 
Haven Journal & Courier an amusing account of an interview with the 
Emperor, which the malicious editor has published. Mr. Abbott re- 
produces an epitome of the Emperor’s own biography from his birth 
to the present year, which he repeated to his Majesty’s face. He was 
also pleased to approve of the Emperor’s entire policy, domestic 
and foreign, during the last fifteen years, including the Mexican 
expedition, and to draw for the imperial satisfaction a horrible pic- 
ture cf the fate that awaits Mexico now that the French troops are 
withdrawn. Mr. Abbott had his reward for all his labors in the service 
of the Napoleon family on the following evening, when, at a ball, before 
four thousand people, “ the Emperor shook hands with him,” and did 
not shake hands with anybody else. In fact, as Mr. Abbott says, “ it 
may not be improper to state he was honored with particular atten- 
tion.” He also ~dds that “it is with a continually hesitating pen he 
records these scenes,” and says he is aware he “ exposes himself to 
imputations which will be painful to him.” We sincerely trust he 
will continue to “record” them all, and that his friend in New 
Haven will be base enough to publish them. The feelings of a great 
iter at the court of his hero are things which the human race will 
be the better of seeing described as often as possible. 


» 
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The Evening Post of the 18th inst. has an interesting letter from a 
North Carolinian, who gives an account of the action already taken 
with a view to reconstruction under the military bill by the Union men 
of his State. The North Carolina Union party, he says, has been 
brought into life suddenly by an act of Congress. The position which 
it occupies is indicated clearly enough by the words of one of its mem- 
bers, that he would “ stand by this Congress though it slew him,” and 
by its formal admission into its fold of the negro voters. This was 
done at a meeting for consultation called by the thirty Union members 
of the Legislature, and attended by their representatives and by the 
colored people of Raleigh. It had been decided to forestall the rebel 
population by summoning a State convention at once ; but the Supple- 
mental Reconstruction act has made this impossible. The only danger, 





the letter-writer says, which threatens the Southern Union men from 
this Supplemental bill, is the provision allowing “the commanding 
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generals to delegate the power and duty of reconstruction to the present 
governors of the rebel States,” and this he regards as a serious danger, 
for each general “ will be overwhelmed with attentions and flattery till 
he yields, and then—well, then down goes the Congressional policy 
into the same pit into which Andrew Johnson’s so suddenly disap- 
peared.” We agree with the North Carolinian in his opinion, which 
would be confirmed by the testimony of nearly every officer who has 
held command in the South, that when a point is to be gained by 
truckling and mean flattery, no Americans are equal to “ the chivalrous 
gentlemen of the South.” But the danger he apprehends is pretty 
well guarded against in the bill as it now stands, and a great security 
against it is in the character of the generals appointed to the districts. 
The Republican party, then, exists in North Carolina. The other party 
has itself only to thank if the course of the new partyin North Carolina 
is like that of the Republicans in Tennessee and Missouri—and we see 
some reason to apprehend it. 


o>e 





THE only news of importance from England is the telegraphic sum- 
mary of the leading provisions of the new Reform bill, which the 
Derby Ministry are bringing in, after having got rid of three recalci- 
trant members of the Cabinet, who did not want any bill at all. The 
bill is to bestow the suffrage on all householders rated for the poor-rate, 
after two years’ residence ; on all men paying $5 yearly taxes, or having 
$150 in the savings-bank, or $250 in the public funds; and to all mem- 
bers of the learned professions and graduates of the universities. It is 
estimated that this will add about 500,000 to the electoral body, and 
will bring in a very large body of artisans; but whether it is sufficient to 
satisfy Mr. Bright, remains to be seen. Governor Eyre remains in the 
country, so as to have the benefit of a grand jury of country 
gentlemen, who are pretty sure to throw out any bill against him, and 
has resisted the invitations of the Jamaica Committee to present him- 
self in London, where he would have to encounter a different kind of 
magistrates and jury. The Eyre affair has divided English society 
very much as the American war divided it, and has roused, on both 
sides, much the same feeling ; and a good deal of intensity has been in- 
fused into the quarrel by the contingency, which everybody sees dimly 
foreshadowed, though no one likes to speak of it, of a collision be- 
tween the Government and the people, arising out of the existing polit- 
ical agitation, both in England and Ireland, in which Government 
officials might find themselves saddled with the responsibility which 
Governor Eyre finds so heavy. “Good society” has, in fact, 
thrown itself on Eyre’s side with such vehemence that it is with diffi- 
culty that the Jamaica Committee can even keep their own counsel up 


to their work. 
eae - 





Tue last mail shows the number of “ battles” which have taken 
place in the late Fenian “rising” in Ireland to have been six. There 
was another Fenian “ battle” in this city on St. Patrick’s Day, at the 
corner of Grand Street and East Broadway, of much the same character 
and proportions as those in Ireland—which makes seven in all, The 
casualties, as well as we have been able to count them, foot up three 
men killed and some thirty wounded, of whom twenty were wounded 
in the fight in this city, making an average of three-sevenths of a man 
killed and five men wounded in each “battle.” The engagements 
seem to have been amongst the shortest in military history, and to 
have consisted generally of two volleys of musketry, one from each 
side, after which the Fenians invariably changed their base. The New 
York 7ribune has summed up the results of the campaign with great 
lucidity, and shows in an article which evidently emanates from a mili- 
tary pen, that the struggle will probably terminate unfavorably for the 
Fenians, and advises the Brotherhood to betake itself to peaceful agita- 
tion in conjunction with Bright and Gladstone and the English Libe- 
rals—advice which, valuable as it is now, would have been twice as 
valuable some months or even some weeks ago. But we fear The 7'ri- 
bune has itseltineutralized this advice by the glowing account it gave 
last week of the strategic advantages of Tipperary County—that re- 
markable county in which “neither artillery nor cavalry can act,” and 
in which the ground is so “favorable for ambuscades.” The danger 
now is that the Fenians may be tempted into concentrating in this 
district, and keeping up the fight for ages and ages. 





THE FREEDMEN. 

In condensing Superintendent Tomlinson’s school report for Janu- 
ary, we either copied or originated an erroneous statement concerning 
the school at Belton, 8. C. Lieut. William Stone, agent of the Bureau at 
Aiken, writes us that the school in question is not sustained by the col- 
ored people. During the latter half of 1866 the teacher, Mr. P. L. 
Walker, was paid by citizens of Salem, Mass., and since January 1, 
1867, by the Salem Freedmen’s Aid Society. The correction is due to 
the contributing parties, and the freedmen have other laurels of which 
they cannot be deprived. 

—The late Rev. Charles Avey, of Pittsburgh, left $150,000 in trust, 
to be devoted, according to the best judgment of the executors, to the 
“education and elevation of the colored people in the United States 
and Canadas.” Of this amount $25,000 have been paid to Oberlin 
College, which is to furnish free tuition to fifty of its most needy colored 
students who may apply for it. 

—The February statistics of colored schools in the District of 
Columbia show that there are, of day and night together, 90, having 
129 white and 13 colored teachers, and 4,822 scholars. In Alexandria 
City and County and Fairfax County, Va.—schools, 26; white teachers, 
29; colored, 6; scholars, 1,756. In the District there are also, not regu- 
larly reported, 7 schools and 460 scholars, 

—<A shipload of colored emigrants that left Charleston for Liberia, 
last autumn, has been heard from. Three died on the passage, but the 
rest fared well, and have entered upon the land allotted by Govern- 
ment to immigrants, viz., three acres to every single adult, and twenty- 
five acres to every family. 

—Flake’s Bulletin, of Feb. 27, publishes two statements, filed at the 
local bureau, Galveston, Texas, which indicate, as the editor truly 
remarks, “a condition of things in the interior perfectly appalling.” 
Leon County is the scene of the enormities reported—upon whites and 
blacks, Although the people exhibit a proper abhorrence of the acts 
which are committed among them, the U. 8. Commissioner, Mr. J. H. 
Potts, testifies: “I believe the arm of the civil law to be too short to 
apprehend and bring those persons to justice, owing to the great preju- 
dice that exists towards the freedmen and Union men of this-section. 
The same paper publishes a petition from fifteen citizens of Grayson 
County, setting forth a long list of outrages and murders committed 
in their neighborhood and the adjoining counties since the removal of 
the U. 8. troops, This catalogue embraces both black and white vic- 
tims, and they earnestly entreat Gen. Griffin to send them troops again, 
inasmuch as the civil authorities have taken no cognizance of the dis- 
orders described. They fully endorse the official conduct of Captain 
Evans, a sub-agent of the Bureau. Gen. Griflin has complied with the 
petition, and ordered the military to co-operate with the Bureau in 
arresting the lawless ruffians of Grayson County. 

—“ Dixon,” the Washington correspondent of the Boston Advertiser, 
thus does honor to one of the most efficient legislators in the national 
Congress : 

“It is but the just meed of praise to Mr. [Senator] Wilson to call attention to the 
four most important measures affecting colored people that he introduced and carried 
through Congress at the last session. These are: first, the bill to prevent the flogging 
of freedmen as a punishment for crime; second, the proposition to disband the militia 
of the rebel States ; third, the proposition to strike the word ‘ white’ out of all United 
States militia laws; and, fourth, the bill to abolish peonage in the United States. He 


also introduced and carried through the proposition declaring that workmen in the 
navy-yards shall not be assessed for political purposes, or dismissed for political 


reasons.” 
The first two measures have been embodied in the Military Recon- 
struction Act. 

—Gen. Howard estimates the number of rations that must be issued 
to destitute whites and blacks at the South for the next five months to 
be 8,535,000, costing $2,133,750, or $1,508,750 more than has yet been 
appropriated for that purpose. The recent floods in the border country 
of Tennessee, Alabama, {and Georgia, and also in Mississippi, have 
widely increased the suffering and destitution already existing. The 
appeals of the Southern Relief Commission are therefore more weighty 
than at any previous time. The $20,000 which we announced last week 
had been collected in this city, has now, we are informed, been raised 
to $76,000 and upwards, and the Commission has already purchase” 
64,000 bushels of corn, 
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LITERARY. 


In the general neglect of a careful study of the English language 
and literature by our schools and colleges, Anglo-Saxon has, of course, 
found few to study it. Occasionally some enthusiastic young man has, 
with the help of Vernon’s “ Guide” or Rask’s “ Grammar,” mastered 
the elements of the language. Hardly one, however, even of our best 
and finest scholars, is thoroughly conversant with its literature, scanty 
as itis. Even in England it has been greatly neglected. It remained 
for a German scholar, Grein, to edit the best collection of Anglo Saxon 
poetry, with a complete translation. No doubt one cause why Angio- 
Saxon has been less studied here is the deficiency of any good and 
convenient text-book. There is no grammar that is thoroughly 
accurate, brief, and comprehensive, and Bosworth’s dictionary has 
many errors. Prof. Samuel M. Shute, of Columbian College, Washing- 
ton, proposes te remedy this want, so far as he is able, by publishing a 
text-book of Anglo-Saxon. It will contain, in one volume of convenient 
size, a grammar, selections for reading, and a glossary, and is calculated 
to meet the wants of students of the oldest and original English. 
The book will soon be published by Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt, of New 
York. The valuable “ Thesaurus of Archaic English,” by Prof. Corson, 
so long advertised by the same firm, is still unpublished. 
cause of the long delay is the lack of subscribers. Still one hundred 
are needed to complete the list. Are there not two hundred and fifty 
people in the United States who read Chaucer and other early English 
writers and need a glossary for them? There are more high schools 
and colleges than this in whose libraries there should be at least one 


copy. 
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| bringing his history down no further than the period just before his 
| election to the Presidency, and they had not had the author's revision, 
But a long episodical portion of them, an elaborate review of the 
origin and course of political parties in the United States, was fully 
completed ; and while the rest of the memoirs has been put into the 
hands of Charles H. Hunt, Esq., who is at work on a biography of the 
| ex-President, this episode is to be published separately, and will very 
| soon be issued by Messrs. Hurd & Houghton. We expect an inter- 
| esting work—the work of a man who, by birth and education, was not 

only a politician, but a New York politician, a “ Democrat” trained in 

that school of political intrigue which this State boasted in the old 

times, who made use through all his life, and in the highest positions, 
|of what he learnt at Albany, and who now tells us something, at any 
| rate, of his teachers and fellow-students, 





} 





| —The “ Catalogue of the Hebrew Books in the Library of the British 
| Museum” has recently been published, and 7'he Spectator gleans from 
it some interesting information. In 1759 there was but one Hebrew 
volume in the library ; there are now more than ten thousand volumes, 
which form the largest existing collection of Hebrew books. Indica- 
‘tions of the sad history of the race, the dispersion and persecution of 
its members, are found in the names of the places where many of these 
volumes were published. There are volumes printed in Shanghai and 
volumes printed in Cincinnati; and the Jewish press frequently found 
its sole security in obscurity, and had to retire to barbarous villages 
whose names are hardly known to the maps. Many of the books are 
written in Spanish or Arabic or German, or some other Gentile tongue, 
but in all the Hebrew character is used. The Jew might speak the 
language of his master, but he would use his own alphabet. Often, too, 
‘he was forbidden, as in Morocco, to use the sacred alphabet of the 
| Koran. Most of the ten thousand volumes are devoted to the Bible, 





—Messrs, Hurd & Houghton, who reprint London Society, have the | the traditions of the fathers, law, which in Hebrew literature is never 


pleasure of seeing Hrery Saturday come out each week and of knowing 


that the public in general are getting in the cheaper form all the articles | 


which would make it worth any one’s while to reprint the English 
magazine for the American market. Neither Ticknor & Fields nor 
Hurd & Houghton ere to blame for this disagreeable state of things. 
Mr. John Hogg, the proprietor of London Society, long ago made an 
arrangement with the Boston firm, under which their advanced sheets 
of the magazine are sent to Boston nearly a month before the day of 
publication in London, Afterwards he sold to Hurd & Houghton the 
privilege of republishing London Society in New York. It is 


losing money, by the fault of another, but we do not know that the 
public would suffer a great loss if London Society were not reprinted. 
We have had to look at several numbers, and are free to say that we 
did not find much in any of them. A million such pictures of 
well-dressed young women and well-dressed young gentlemen, and 
millions of pages of such letterpress as accompanies them, might be, 
and, for anything we know to the contrary, are, put forth yearly in 
England. ‘The American Bureau for Literary Reference” does not 
wholly confine itself to cis-atlantic labors, we see. Why could not Hurd 
& Houghton make an arrangement with that establishment for a steady 
supply of such matter as appears in London Society and Belgravia, and 
escape these heartburnings and jealousies ? 


-The Agathynian Club announce that the second volume of their | 


publications will be issued on the 15th of April, and will be a reprint 
of the rare old. English translation of the “ Proverbs” of Erasmus, by 
Richard Taverner, first printed in 1550, It will be edited by Mr. George 
P. Philes, who has for many years made a special study of Erasmus, 
and who will write for this edition a biographical and critical notice 
of the author and his works, and a biographical account of the various 
editions of the present book. The work will be reprinted in black-let- 
ter, and will be as perfect a copy of the original as can be made with 
type cast at the present day. It will contain about two hundred me- 
dium octavo pages, and will be sold for five dollars. One hundred 
copies only will be for sale to subscribers, 

—President Van Buren, when he died, left behind him autobio- 
graphical memoirs upon which he had been laboring while living in 
retirement at Lindenwald. They are voluminous, but incomplete, 


to be} 
regretted that Messrs, Hurd & Houghton are losing money, if they are | 
bs : : ? - | 


| dissociated from biblical theology, and to works of instruction in Hebrew 
grammar. But there are 500 volumes which relate to science, history, 
‘natural history, and geography ; and 750 which relate to poetry and 
| criticism. 

| —A work which we hope to see soon reprinted in this country is 
‘the volume entitled “Modern Culture: its True Aims and Require- 
ments,” which is the joint work of Tyndall, Daubeny, Henfrey, Huxley, 
| Whewell, Faraday, Herbert Spencer, Dr. J. Paget, and Dr. E. L. You- 
‘mans. The last-mentioned gentleman edits the compilation, and con- 
tributes an essay on “ The Scientific Study of Human Nature.” The 
other essays are on “ The Study of Physics,” “of Chemistry,” “ of 
| Botany,” “of Geology,” “of Physiology ;’ Dr. Wheweil’s on “ The 
Edneational History of Science,” Dr. Faraday’s on “ The Education of 
the Judgment,” and Mr. Spencer’s on “Political Education.” The 
very indefinite word “culture” will hardly, we suppose, get full defini- 
tion in this book ; no doubt the essayists are in a measure advocates, 
| and their treatises probably have not the judicial tone. But scientific 
studies it has been so much the fashion in England to disregard or 
despise, that men of science do good service to the cause of culture 
when they magnify their favorite pursuits or strongly insist on a just 
valuation of them, 


—In a late number of 7he Atheneum, M. Philaréte Chasles, a well- 
known French critic, publishes a new explanation of the enigmatical 
dedication of Shakespeare’s sonnets. He has abandoned his former 
idea that W. H. stands for William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, and 
now concludes that by those letters is designated William Hathaway, 
the poet’s brother-in-law, the dedicator and not the dedicatee. Hatha- 
way, he conjectures, obtained from Shakespeare these sonnets, for whose 
preservation little pains had been taken, and published them for his 
own benefit, dedicating them in an obscure way to the Earl of South- 
ampton, who, as Shakespeare’s patron, was their “ only begetter.” The 
T. T. is of course Thomas Thorpe, the publisher, who, having adven- 
tured his money on the publication, claims his share in the dedication. 
| Many examples of similar enigmatical dedications are given in Mr. 
Gerald Massey’s recent book. M.Chasles would read the dedication as 
follows, making W. H. the subject of wisheth: “ To the onlie begetter 
of these insuing sonnets, Mr. W. H. all happinesse and that eternitie 
promised by our ever-living poet wisheth. The well-wishing adven- 
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turer in setting forth, T. T.” M. Chasles promises soon to publish a| 
book containing the fruits of his ten years’ study on the sonnets, But man ‘“Gemiithlichkeit ” was the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
the Rev. Samuel Neil, an English Shakespearean, roundly asserts that it | of Professor von Ranke’s “ Doktorat,’ February 20 


is the fruit of his study which the French critic promises to publish. 
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—One of those pleasant exhibitions of the reverential side of Ger- 


In the morn- 
Zz . ~ * . : ‘ ° 
\ing a deputation from the Friedrich-Wilhelm Gyninasium presented 


Mr. Neil declares that in 1861 he published a volume which contains | him a Latin address, by Prof. Zumpt, and, led by Director Wuerst, 


all the facts and arguments which M. Chasies now parades as his own; 
and, moreover, that out of friendship and respect he sent the book to 
M. Chasles. M. Chasles will perhaps have something to say by way 
of answer to this, but it is difficult to see what. 


—France is just now affording an example that it does not follow, 
because a ruler enrolls himself among the authors and writes history, 
that his subjects will be protected in the liberty of the press. The 
recent violation of the sanctity of the post-office, in search of the 
printed circular of the Count de Chambord, proves that an emperor 
who intrudes into the republic of letters is not more fit for that region 
than a bull for a china-shop. It augured ill for the good intentions of 
Napoleon and for the permanence of his latest “ reforms ” that the first 
interrogation of his semi-responsible ministers in the Corps Législatit 
should have related to tampering with the mails. But even he must 
have smiled (as he winced) at the sarcasm of Mr. Deputy Pelletan, who 
styled this opening of sealed letters a Caesarean operation, 


—The German translation of Max Miiller’s “ Science of Language ’ 
has, in spite of its shabbiness, been accorded a second impression, In 
addition to the text are given an essay on the state of English and 
German philology and many references not in the Evglish edition. 


—In the list of the Berlin book auction for the 12th of March isa 


very valuable collection of periodicals and works of travel; among the | 


latter several of the earlier are on America. Of the costlier works are the 


“ Petrefacta Germanie,” by Goldfuss ; Humboldt’s first essay concerning | 


basalts on the Rhine, with an autographical dedication; Thurneyser’s 
“ Mineralische Wasser ” (Mineral Waters), with autographical dedica- 
tion ; Lepsius’ “ Denkmiiler aus gypten” (Memorials of Egypt), in 12 
vols, folio, bound in morocco, the royal presentation copy. There are 
also autographical letters of Abel, the mathematician, and of Euler, o! 
Linn, etc. 


—Some of the works in Lappenberg’s library brought prices 


hitherto unexampled in Germany, ¢.g.:; Pertz, “ Monumenta Ger- 
maniz,” 19 vols., $210 54; ‘ Publications of the Literary Society in 


Stuttgart, 1-75, $51 81; Dugdale’s “ Monasticon Anglicanum,” 6 vols., | 


$98 01; Percy Society’s publications, 30 vols., $91 48; Lappen- 
berg, “ Hamburg Urkundebuch,” $15 73; Montfaucon, * Les Monu- 
ments de la Monarchie Frangaise,” 6 vols., $51 81; ‘“ Cronica Slavica’ 
(1490), $71 32, etc. Thalers we reduce to dollars and cents (specie). 


—A “Review of the Publications of the German Book Trade” in 
the year 1866, from the firm of Heinrich, in Leipzig, shows that the war 
of last summer had some effect on most branches of literature. The 
whole number of books published in 1866 was 8,699, against 9,661 in 
1865, Of light literature, 935 works appeared in 1865 and 704 in 1886; 
of memoirs and historical works, 651 in 1865 and 534 in 1866; on 
theology, so prolific of writing and strife, 1,411 works were published in 
1865, and in 1866 1,250. Under the title “‘ Maps,” 139 is given for 1865 
and 203 for 1866; and under “ Science of War,” 148 is given for 1865 
and 171 for 1866. The number of school-books is only 36 less in 1866, 
and even more books were published concerning the old classical and 
Oriental languages in the latter than in the former year. 


—American matters are forming the subject of numerous German 
pamphlets and magazine articles. Two papers in the last number of 


American Legal Culture,” are pretty good samples of their general tenor. 
The writers lay down the dogma that success is due to something, 
bring forward as reasons for American thrift many things which a 
citizen of the United States would scarcely think so important, and 
almost ignore the educating influence of American institutions. Herr 


Sturz, for many years representative of the Brazilian Government at the 
court of Berlin, is preparing to publish the impressions made by an ex- 
tended trip through the United States last summer. 
the “ protective system ” very strongly. 


He will advocate 


| from their curriculum. 
| as if it were a living and not a dead language; and Prof. Tayler Lewis 


{sang the choral “Nun danket Alle Gott.” Later, his scholars and 
friends assembled to present their congratulations, which were offered 
| by Professor Kipke, in the name of his numerous scholars ; by Rector von 
Langenbeck, in the name of the University ; and by Doctor Pertz, chief 
royal librarian, in the name of the “ Historische Kommission * in Mu- 
nich, of which Professor Ranke is president. Deputations were also 
present from Stuttgart, Halle, Géttingen, Jena, and Erlangen. The 
presence of so many former and now honored pupils and friends, the 
flattering mention of his services and his laurels and kindly wishes for 
| his welfare, would have affected 


a less impressible man than the es- 
'teemed Over a hundred of 
his admirers also gave him the compliment of a public dinner in th 
lafternoon. The Kultus-Minister, von Miihler, by order of the King, in- 
vested him with the insignia of the second class of the ‘‘ Order of the 
| Red Eagle,” with the star, and the King of Bavaria sent him the cross 
of a Grand Master of the “ Order of St. Michael.” Duncker 
blot, of Leipzig, announced as their contribution to his h 
gant octavo edition of his complete works, revised by the author him- 


professor, who replied with deep emotion. 


» 
t 


and Hum- 


nor an ele- 


self, and containing, besides many alterations in the text, several hith 


erto unpublished articles. Most of von Ranke’s historical researches 


| have their field in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and a creat 
| charm of his works is the completeness with which he made the con- 
| tents of unprinted manuscripts, documents, ambassadors’ reports, ete., 
|of this period, his own, Though not so well known in America as his 
| History of the Popes, their Church and their State,” his “ History of 
England,” in seven volumes, surprises every English reader by the ac- 
curacy of its statements and the clearness of its pictures, His “ Fiirsten 
jund Vélker von Siid-Europa XVI. und XVIL. 
(Princes and Peoples of Southern Europe in the NVIth and NVIith 
Centuries), which called Ranke (now von Ranke) from a professorship 
in the Gymnasium in Frankfort-on-the-Oder, has been entirely re 


im Jahrhundert ” 


written, and is perhaps the best example of his style, as it is the result 
of his maturest and most careful scholarship. 

—There was lately discovered in a corner of the Clam-Gallas library 
a quantity of letters forming part of the original correspondence of 
Count Matthias Gallas, during the Thirty Years’ War. Among them 
were three hundred and twenty-one dated documents, from the years 
1633 to 1636, with a 
but without dates. The most important are those of 1634, which refer 
directly to Wallenstein. Between the 20th of January and the 1st of 
April, 1634, there are sixty-three letters from imperial generals, Medici, 


number of others belonging to the same period, 


Suys, Piccolomini, Manadas, Colloredo, and others, to Gallas: and a 
letter from Gallas to the Emperor, dated Frauenberg, Feb, 24. This 
s with regard 


nt 
LL 


discovery can hardly fail to clear up some disputed poi 
to Wallenstein’s conspiracy. 


—————— 


EDUGATIONAL. 

A PAMPHLET has been published in Albany giving in full the prin- 
cipal papers which were presented! at the third annual convocation of 
college oflicers and academy teachers of the State of New York. The 
proceedings of the assembly are also reported in full, 

The most noteworthy paper of the collection, as it appears to us, is 
that of Dr. T. A. P. Barnard, President of Columbia College, on the 


| terms which should be prescribed for admission to the colleges of the 
the Internationale Revue, on the “ American School System ” and “ North | 


State. He advocates the study of some modern language prior to 
entering college, and also the cultivation of the observing faculties by 
some scientific pursuit. The paper is a very sensible one, and deserves 
to be widely read. His former essay on the “ Improvements practicable 
in American Colleges” is well remembered yet in clucational circles, 
Besides this article we commend to attention a vigorous protest from 
Principal Jones, of Franklin Academy, Delaware County, against re- 
quiring academies to teach so many branches. He would banish Greek 
Prof. Monroe advocates the teaching of Latin 








in a liberal education. 


-The Senate of the United States, on the last day of February, 
passed the bill, which has been for many months on the table, estab- 
lishing a National Bureau of Education. 
it provides for the appointment of a commissioner and three assistants, 
whose duty it shall be to collect and diffuse information on the subject 
of education, and to report annually to Congress such statements and 
recommendations as may be of value to the country, beginning with a 
history of the various land grants made by Congress for the promotion 
of education. The bill was elaborated, as we understand, by a select com- 
mittee of the House, including Garfield, of Ohio; Boutwell, of Massa- 
chusetts; Patterson, of New Hampshire; and other gentlemen whose 
names in their several States are identified with the progress of public 
instruction. It has been strongly supported by many of the State super- 
intendents of schools. Mr. Garfield made the principal speech in favor 
of the project, which soon afterwards (June 19, 1866) received the ap- 
proval of the House by a vote of 80 yeas to 44 nays. The President 
has given the bill his signature, and has nominated Henry Barnard as 
the first United States Commissioner of Education, We have reason to 
rejoice that the President has conferred this appointment upon a man 
of unquestioned ability, long experience in educational affairs, and wide 
reputation both at home and abroad. Probably nobody in the country 
is so well acquainted as Mr. Barnard with the advantages and the 
defects, the history, laws, and condition of the school systems of the 
several States. His life has been devoted to their study, and he has 
had unusual opportunities for acquiring correct information and 
His judgment, we believe, in all such questions, is highly 
valued. The only question we have heard respecting his fitness for the 
newly constituted office has arisen from the doubt whether his habits 
of intellectual labor are such as will enable him to endure the drudgery 
of a “bureau,” and patiently to reduce the complex data which will 
come under his eye into such order and harmony as are essential to a 
thorough exhibition of our educational progress. If he can perform 
this service, which is one of the fundamental duties of the office, we 
have no doubt that the country will derive great benefit from his ex- 
perience and influence. His work in life has thus far been varied in 
form, but single in its aim—the improvement of every means of public 
education, the common school, the reformatory, the high school, the 
normal school, the college, and the public library. Connecticut and 
Rhode Isiand, which had the benefit of his early enthusiasm and vigor, 
will never cease to feel the good effects of his labors. His more recent 
services in Wisconsin were less successful. From Maryland, where he 
has lately been engaged, we have heard very flattering reports. His 
Journal of Education, with much that is unimportant, contains a vast 
amount of valuable discussion. His library is probably the most com- 
plete in the country in educational documents. Under all these circum- 
stances, we look hopefully for the best results from the new bureau and 
its first director. 


opinions. 


Mr. Peabody's latest public act of generosity, by which a million 
dollars, and pessibly over a million more, are placed in the hands of 
a board of trustees for the promotion of popular instruction in the 
Southern States, has attracted the attention of the nation, and has 
given rise to much discussion respecting the true educational necessi- 
ties of the South. By the terms of the gift the trustees are left quite 
free in respect to the adoption of specific measures for the accomplish- 
ment of the main object. Their responsibility is consequently of the 
gravest character. The future quite as much as the present will be 
affected by the wisdom of their conclusions, <A rare opportunity 
is now afforded to point out the good points and the errors .of 
the American systems of public education as established in the 
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methods of instruction, published under the auspices of so enlightened 
a body as the Peabody Educational Trustees, would command universal 
attention, would save the South many hundreds of thousands of dollars, 

'would awaken the North, and would advance the education of the 
people in Europe as well as in this land. Will net the Peabody Trus- 

tees, at the outset of their labors, bestow this boon upon the country ? 


—The metrical system of weights and measures is becoming popular 
by the instrumentality of the public schools, and we may safely antici- 
pate that a short time hence no opposition to its general introduction 
will be made on the ground of its difficult and unintelligible nomen- 
clature. Children learn the system just as readily as the tables of 
avoirdupois and duodecimals. Here are some of the signs of progress, 
showing that the action of Congress in authorizing the use of the system 
was not in advance of the popular sentiment : 

A few months ago a circular, signed by a large number of scientific 
and literary gentlemen, was addressed to the publishers of the school 
arithmetics in common use, requesting that the necessary explanations 
of the metric system should be introduced into their books, with such 
problems as would show the applications of the system in simple cal- 
culations. Several of the publishers have complied with this request. 
Greenleaf’s, Ray's, Stoddard’s, and Eaton’s Arithmetical Series now 
include brief statements of this system. There are probably others 
unknown to us which have also introduced this feature. 

2. Several brief explanations of the system, independent of text- 
books, have been skilfully prepared and published—the earliest, we 
believe, by Professor H. A. Newton, author of the above-mentioned 
circular; and the latest by Prof. Chas. Davies. 

3. The Legislature of Connecticut (and possibly those of other States) 
has by a formal vote recommended that the system be taught in the 
common schools. 

4. The most recent action on the subject which has come to our 
knowledge is a resolution of the National Academy of Sciences, at their 





recent meeting in Washington, instructing the secretary to request the 
instructors of colleges throughout the land to make an acquaintance 
with this system one of the requisites for admission. 


é 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME RECAMIER.* 

Ir any writer shall ever take it in hand to write a history of fascination, 
the substance of these memoirs will make a very striking chapter in his 
book. Madame Récamier was born in 1777 and died in 1849, and for a pe- 
riod of sixty years she held in thrall not merely the affection but the respect 
and reverence of many men and women, some of whom were the most gift- 
ed and distinguished of her time. The story of this process is one that 


and though very interesting as a retrospect of French society and for the 
glimpses it affords us into the inner life of men who in their day played no 
mean part in social and political affairs, it adds but little to our knowledge 
of Madame Récamier’s character. Quite as distinct an idea of this could no 
doubt be gained from an article by the translator in The Atlantic Monthly 
for October, 1864. A part of this article has been wrought into the intro- 
duction of the present work. The whole of it would have been more 
acceptable to those who have not read it. And if, in addition, the sketch of 
Madame Récamier which is one of Sainte-Beuve’s “ Causeries de Lundi”’ 
could have been well translated, our means of judging of this charming 
woman would be much more complete. The extracts from Sainte-Beuve’s 
essay which the translator has given here and there are so discriminating 
that the reader will inevitably regret that more of the same sort is not 
given. 

The present work is a translation of Madame Lenormant’s “ Souvenirs et 
Correspondance tirés des Papiers de Madame Récamier.” Madame Lenor- 
mant was M. Récamier’s niece and the adopted daughter of his wife. It 





Northern and Western States. No one pretends that our systems | 
are perfect ; yet almost every new State, in organizing its public | 
schools, copies the faults as well as the virtues of the schools in the | 
older States. Errors which the wisest educators in New England and 
New York would gladly eradicate are thus reproduced in young and | 
vigorous forms at the West. We would spare the South such prolific | 
sources of trouble. With the corn we plant there should be no thistles, 
A series of careful investigations and of impartial, judicial, discrimin- 


was Mme. Récamier’s desire that this lady should write her biography, and to 
this end she entrusted her with her papers. But Mme. Lenormant being 
devoid of literary skill, made poor work of her accepted task. It was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1859. Our translator tells us it was diffuse and ill- 
arranged and contained much that was totally irrelevant. These defects 
have been remedied as far as possible in the translation. No changes have 





* ‘* Memoirs and Correspondence of Madame Récamier, Translated from the French 
and edited by Isaphene M. Luyster,”” Beston: Roberts Brothers, 1867, 


might be quickly told. The greater part of these memoirs is incidental, ‘ 


the | 
lives 
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been made except by way of rearrangement and omission. The original those we have already mentioned, Benjamin Constant, Prince Augustus of 
contained 453 letters; 384 are preserved in the translation, including all of Prussia, the Queen Hortense, Mme. Swetchine, and the wife of Murat. Of 
Chateaubriand’s. The most remarkable feature in the correspondence is all her friendships that with Ballanche seems to us the least to be regretted, 
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that only seven letters are written by Mme. Récamier. None of these are | 
to her dearest friends. The remainder are all addressed to her. It is not easy to 
determine why Mme. Récamier saw fit, while giving to the world the letters 
of her friends, to withhold carefully herown. That they were not unworthy | 
of publication would appear from the encomiums awarded them by her) 
friends, especially Mme. de Staél. ‘“ What a charm there is in your style,” 
she exclaims. “If I wanted to write a novel, wherein to portray a celestial | 
being, it would be your expressions I should use, without changing a single 
line.” During the last years of her life she commenced writing her autobi- 
ography, but was obliged to discontinue it on account of her increasing 
blindness. Could she have completed it, it would no doubt have been a 
very graceful and entertaining story of her life. 
Mme. Récamier’s life was made up of so many incidents that to be brief | 
in making a report of it is to be superficial, but still we venture the attempt. 
At the age of fifteen she marries M. Récamier, a wealthy banker, aged 42. 
The relation between them was a strange one, to say the least. It was 
characterized by mutual kindness and respect, by parental fondness on his 
part, by filial regard on hers; so much so that the theory has been main- 
tained that they were father and child—a theory which the memoirs abund- 
antly refute. Given to hospitality, their house, under the Consulate and the 
Empire, is much frequented by such men as Bernadotte, Moreau, M. de La 
Harpe, Lucien Bonaparte, and others of much note. Lucien Bonaparte 
becomes deeply enamored of Mme. Récamier’s beauty and writes her very 
wild and stupid protestations of his love, but meets with no response. Na- 
poleon himself offers her a position at court, and because she will not accept 
it hates her very cordially and banishes her from Paris. A further excuse 
for his so doing is that her house is a resort for persons hostile to the gov- 
ernment. Owing to Mme. Récamier’s unpopularity with Napoleon, the 
government refuses to assist her husband in his business straits, and conse- 
quently his fortune suffers wreck. The change of circumstances following 
upon this is very nobly borne. During her banishment she visits Rome, 
and there Canova makes a bust of her without her knowledge, a proceeding 
which she does not like. Returning to Paris at the Restoration, she 
becomes acquainted with the Duke of Wellington, who writes notes to her 
in miserable French, and, thinking to please her, says of Napoleon: “I 
have given him a good beating.” When he comes again he is refused 
admittance ; her national pride was stronger than her personal dislike. In 
the sick room of Mme. de Staél she makes the acquaintance of Chateaubri- 
and, an acquaintance which shortly ripens into an intimacy that causes her 
more joy and more unhappiness than any other. For thirty years she is 
devoted to his happiness. His correspondence with her is unstinted in 
amount and affords an excellent opportunity for studying the inner life of 
this selfish, irritable, exacting man of most undoubted genius. A second 
reverse of fortune happening in 1819, Mme. Récamier leaves her husband 
and retires to the Abbaye-aux-Bois, and there, with brief exceptions, spends 
the remainder of her life. Here she gathers about her her best friends, and 
lives a life that would be quiet but that the vanity of M. Chateaubriand 
must be continually fed, and those who are disposed to feed it must be in- 
vited constantly to meet him. In 1826, Matthieu de Montmorency dies, and 
after that Chateaubriand more than ever has his own way. Soon after the 
death of his wife in 1847 he begs her to accept his name, but she refuses. 
“Why should we marry?” she said. ‘At our age there can be no im- 
propriety in my taking care of you. If solitude is painful to you, I am 
ready to live in the same house with you. The world, I am certain, will do 
justice to the purity of our friendship, and sanction anything that will 
render the task—cf making you in your old age happy and comfortable— | 
more easy forme. If we were younger I should not hesitate, but accept | 
with joy the right to consecrate my life to you. Years and blindness have 
given me this right. Let us change nothing in so perfect an affection.” 
On the 4th of July, 1848, amid the thunders of another revolution, 
Chateaubriand dies, and Mme. Récamier is left lonely enough. She survives | 
him less than a year. It is time for her to go. Her four best friends, Mme. | 
de Staél, Montmorency, Ballanche, and Chateaubriand are gone already. | 
She dies on the 11th of May. “ By an exception,’ which Mme. Lenor- 
mant cannot help regarding as a last favor of Heaven, “Mme. Récamier’s | 
features assumed in death a surprising beauty.” “ Her expression was angelic 
and grave; she looked like a beautiful statue; there was no contraction, nor | 
were there any wrinkles ; and never has the majesty of the last sleep been 
attended with so much grace and sweetness. A sketch by Achilles Devéria 
has preserved the memory of this remarkable circumstance.” 





Mme. Récamier counted among her friends a host of men and women ae 
of whose affection she was justly proud. Among these there were, besides | Jacob Ennis.” 


Matthieu de Montmorency’s would have been nearly as beautiful, but 
Montmorency had a wife who could not have enjoved the adoration lavish 
ed by her husband on another than herself. Chateaubriand’s friendship 
was too grasping and imperative, and although it doubtless bettered him, it 
is far leas beautiful than Ballanche’s, which was always gentle and respectful, 
while it made constant demands on Mme. Récamier’s fidelity not to him- 
self, but to her own highest views of life and character. Of all her friend- 
ships the one least worthy of the name was that of which Augustus, Prince 
of Prussia, was the object. With a view of marrying this man, she wrote 
to her husband asking a divorce. But his feelings in the matter soon con- 
quered her desire. With this exception, it was only friendship that this 
woman had to give. For this she had a genius. And she was always true 
to her friends; she never forsook them. It isa saying of Sainte-Beuve's 
that “she brought the art of friendship to perfection.” 

Her power to influence men and women was indeed remarkable. Her 
beauty must have been almost miraculous, and was, doubtless, even to the 
last the means of herinitiative stroke. But though beauty makes admirers, 
it is not sufficient to make friends. ‘ What, then,” asks Miss Luyster, * was 
the secret of her influence?” 

“It lay in the subtle power of a marvellous tact. ‘This tact had its 
roots deep in her nature. It was part and parcel of herself, the distinguish 
ing trait in a rare combination of qualities. Though nurtured and ripened 
by experience, it was not the offspring of art. Her successes were the tri- 
umph of impulse rather than of design. In order to please, she did not 
study character; she divined it. Keenly alive to outward influences, and 
losing, in part, her own personality when coming in contact with that of 
others, she readily adapted herself to their moods; and her apprehension 
was quick if not profound.” 

Mme. Récamier was not creative save in a very limited degree, but she 
was appreciative. Sainte-Beuve has told a great deal of her secret when he 
says she listened “ avec séduction.” But to read these memoirs is to be con- 
vinced that still more credit for her power to fascinate and hold should go 
to her real kindness of heart and gentleness of disposition. She had wealth 
and beauty and grace, but above these, and including them, she had good- 
ness. Soit was that she could not help fascinating men and women. Her 
power was unavoidable. But it is very certain that not one woman ina 
thousand would have used it, on the whole, with more discretion and with 
less of foolish pride. 

— <> eo - 


ENNIS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE STARS.* 


THE author of this book has undertaken to explain the origin of the mo- 
tions of the universe without having qualified himself for so great a task by 
so much as even making himself acquainted with one of the simplest and 
most elementary of the laws of motion. He may have read in the course of 
his somewhat extensive researches that “action and reaction are equal” in 
all the known causes of changes in motion; but he has signally failed to 
understand what this law of motion truly signifies. And of the more recon- 
dite mathematical deductions from this and the two other laws of motion 
he appears to be quite unconscious, > 

That the mutual actions by attraction, repulsion, collision, and friction 
between the parts of a body or a system of bodies cannot change the motion 
of the centre of gravity of the body or system, or change the average move- 
ments of revolution about this centre as measured by the description of 
areas; or, to take concrete examples—the facts that a body cannot be raised 
from the earth by any terrestial force without a depression of the earth by 
the same amount ; that a body cannot be moved along the surface of the 
earth or around its centre of gravity without pushing the earth backwards 
by the same amount; that a railway train, whether moved by traction or by 
its own weight on a downward grade, cannot bring its freight to its destina. 
tion without also turning the earth backwards by as many tons per mile; 
that a bird rises on the air only by forcing downward the air and the earth, 
and can only move forward by forcing the air backward by as many ounces 
per foot ; that a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without raising the earth 
by an equal amount—these facts are elementary examples of laws of mo- 
tion which, though we cannot presume the general reader to be familiar 
with them, ought to be known to any one who should undertake to discuss 
the mechanical problems of the “nebular hypothesis.” Yet the author of 
this book has attempted, in utter defiance of the laws of the “ conservation 
of areas,” to account for the origin of the movements of revolution in the 











* “ The Origin of the Stare, and the Causes of their Motions and their Light. By 
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solar system and in sidereal systems as results of the mutual gravitation of 
the parts of the nebulous masses, which he does not hesitate to believe were 
And he has done this not only in de- 





the primitive forms of these systems. 


fiance of the elementary principles of motion, but also against the authority | 


best writers on the subject with whose judgments on this ques- 
tion he is acquainted. He appears to regard these judgments as mere opin- 


i the part of the writers of their own inability to ac- 


of all the 


ions, or as confessions 
lypothesis for the origination of these movements ; 
and he therefore prop: by lis contributions to remedy what he justly re- 
gards as a great deficiency in the hypothesis. But unluckily, instead of ac- 
complishing what previous writers have failed to do, he has failed to see 


count on the nebular 


what previous writers have really accomplished, namely, the demonstration 
that the movements of revolution in the solar systema could not have origi- 
nated, as the author believes, in the interactions of the parts of the system, 
whatever may have been the original form of the system, and whatever the 
nature of forces of interaction, provided these have obeyed from the begin- 
ning the universal laws of motion. 

Nothing further, therefore, requires to be said about this part of our au- 
thor's treatise. But this is not the only thesis on which he has opposed 
himself to the world of living scientific authority as well as to scientific de- 
monstrations. He proposes to go backward and revive the antiquated doc- 
trine that chemical action is the cause of the light and heat of the sun and 
the stars; and to this doctrine, and its various relations, he devotes the 
greater part of his volume. 

As in his other doctrine he attempts to do away with an insurmountable 
defect in the nebular hypothesis, so here he proposes a theory in opposition 
to its only demonstrated sufficiency. Though gravity cannot account for 
the motions of revolution in a system of bodies, it is able to account for the 
light and heat of the heavier masses like the sun, and this by the strictest 
of physical demonstrations, in which nothing is hypothetical except what 
the author regards as established—the nebular genesis of the sun and the 
stars. premise, the nebular hypothesis, and by the 
strictest reasonings on mechanical principles, as extended by recent researches 


Once grant the author’s 


in physics, it is shown that the falling forces of the matter of the contracting 
sun are sufficient, or at least vastly more competent than any known chemi- 
cal action, to account for its light and heat. As he reasons in one of his 
theories in contravention of the principle of the “ conservation of areas,” so 
in the other he is at issue with the principle of the “ conservation of power,” 
a principle which, though not so universal in its applications to the phe- 
nomena of visible motion as the former, has become, by the extension given it 
in the modern “ mechanical theory of heat,” of equal validity and extent. 
Of this principle the author has at least learned the name, though it is 
evident he does not understand it. By a confusion of the two things ex- 
pressed by the word force, namely, a tendency to produce or arrest motion, 
and the special conditions, including the tendency, by which the production 
or arrest of motion is rendered possible, our author has arrived at the con- 
clusion, in opposition to the “Jaw of power,” that “force may be annihilated.” 
The force of gravity is nullified, he thinks, when a body rests on the ground 
surface from falling further. But in this 
confusion our author does no Several eminent physicists have 
failed to compreheng, on account of this ambiguity in the word force, the 
The law 
that no “ power” can be extinguished except by being replaced by an equiv- 
alent “ power,” whether in the form of a motion or as a special new condition 
for the production of an equivalent motion, does not apply, it is true, to 
gravity as mere weight in a body and irrespective of the body’s position. 


and is prevented by the earth's 


t stand alone. 


application of the “law of power” to the phenomena of gravity. 


The position of the body, its height above the earth’s surface, is a factor in 
the n e of the “ force” of gravity, as the word is used in this law. In 
view of ambiguity Dr. Mayer has proposed to limit the use of the 
word “ for and to define gravity or the simple weight of bodies not 
as a “for “ property” of matter; and he proposes the name 


“ falling fore for the “ fore 
the “ force’ exhi lbyal 

the ground. Not owly the 
conception of “ force 


into which gravity enters as a factor, as in 
«ly when placed unsupported at a height above 
weight but the height of the body enters into the 
’ thus limited and defined. But, in spite of Dr. Mayer's 
clear exposition of this principle, our author has totally misconceived him. 
He says: “ Mayer regards gravity as a property of matter, and not as one of 
the forces capable of conversion and reconversion.” In fact, Mayer proposes 
’ as the name of the conditions fér the production of motion 
into which gravity enters as a factor, and he does this simply to aveid an 


4 


** falling fore 


ambiuity of language, and not on account of any difficulty in the theory. 
But the author says “the theory of the conservation of force is yet in its 
infancy.” lle cannot, then, be aware that, so far as the relations of “ falling 


forces" to the “living forces” of motion are concerned, the doctrine is almost 
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| as old as the theory of gravity ; or that, by the recent extension of the doc. 
| trine to the force of heat, it is made equally extensive in all astronomica] 

problems with the principles of the “ conservation of the centre of gravity ” 

and the “conservation of areas,” and is thus sufficiently mature to have 
inherited the problems which the author proposes to solve without its aid 

/and in defiance of it. It is at least sufficiently mature in the minds of the 
most eminent modern physicists to discredit the “ chemical theory,” which, 
in his ignorance of the doctrine, the author has attempted to revive. 


———_—___—_-» 


SOUTHERN BOOKS BY SOUTHERN AUTHORS.* 


AND of course “ For Southern Readers ” is implied. The words are 
used by Messrs. Blelock & Company at the head of a brief list of books 
which they publish. They publish “Ingemisco,” and no one who knows 
anything of the Southern literature of the past, and, for that matter, of the 
present, will be surprised to hear that we took up the novel without great 
expectations of pleasure or profit. We confess to an agreeable disappoint- 
ment. There is, to be sure, one very reprehensible Yankee in it, whose feet are 
of enormous extent, who is extremely ill-mannered, who speaks through his 
nose and refers to the battle of Lexington ; but he has nothing to do with 
the story and he fills but a very small space. We must not begrudge the 
Southern patriot who encourages literature something for his money, and 
we get off easily if we are made to swallow the Yankee alone. We 
might have had “the true Southern gentleman.” The Baroness Taut. 
pheeus has been the exemplar whom the authoress of “ Ingemisco ” 
has followed, and she has learned something of that admirable writer's 
charm. The scene of her story is Switzerland and Bavaria; her char. 
acters are a wealthy Scotch family with two human daughters, and cer. 
tain foreigners, counts and peasants, whom they meet abroad ; and the story 
tells how the high-spirited Margaret, betrothed to a good young gentleman 
whom she rather liked, fell in love with the Count Zalkiewski and was by 
him loved and married. Married against her will, however, for she had 
promised her father to marry his ward, and it is by the strong hand that 
the count carries her to church. He overbears her rather exasperating 
scrupulousness by offering her a choice between instant marriage and ab. 
duction. She chooses marriage, but warns her husband that she shall hate 
and despise him. She faithfully keeps her word, to all appearance at any 
rate. Aside from this fault he is a very fine fellow, and after months of 
unhappiness, of estrangement from her family and anger against her hus. 
‘band, affairs are arranged, her mother and sister come back to her, her 
husband breaks his arm, she nurses him, and all is well. There is much 
pleasant reading in the accounts, full of little details of Swiss and German 
life, of excursions which the party make in Switzerland and Bavaria; the 
love affairs of Margaret and Harry May and the Counts Zalkiewski and 
Falkenstein are very well managed ; the people who talk and act are living 
people; the author’s style is good, and in dialogue unusually good. The 
whole effect of the novel is healthful, cheerful, and every way pleasant. 
“ Fadette” is not the Baroness Tautphceus; but a sweet sound is good and 
the echo of a sweet sound is good. On the whole, we hope we may have 
a successor to “ Ingemisco.” 

To point out the absurdities of “ St. Elmo” will seem very much like 
trifling with the reader. But there are a good many people in the North 
who read Miss Evans’s volumes. And in the South there is an enthusiastic 
man, a fellow-citizen of hers, who records his opinion, and his “section ” 
would say amen, that in consideration of the fact that Miss Evans is a Mo- 
bilian, this unconstitutional and radical Congress should forthwith recon- 
struct the State of Alabama. This may bea reason for immediate recon- 
struction no better, or only a little better, than most other Southern reasons 
we have had; but it is plain that the critic ardently admires Miss Evans. 
“ The Emathian conqueror bade spare the house of Pindarus ”—so the clas- 
sical precedent, dear to the heart of the Congressman, is not wanting in case 
any radical gentleman should feel moved to try the suggested “ policy of con- 
ciliation and magnanimity.” This, however, by the way. In view of the 
two facts above-mentioned, it is probable that the authoress of “St. Elmo” 
is tolerably well armed against adverse criticism ; they may serve, too, with 
our readers as an excuse for our spending a minute or two in pronouncing 
just condemnation of the novel. 

We may say that Miss Evans’s intentions are good. The idea at the 
bottom of her story is that a very cynical, sinful man, who has for nineteen 
years cast off all fear of God, who has accustomed himself to despising his 
fellow-creatures and treating them with contumely, may be made by the in- 





*‘‘Incemisco. By Fadette.”” New Orleans: Blelock & Co. 16mo, pp. 341. 
“St. Elmo. A Novel. By AugustaJ. Evans.”” New York: Carleton. 16m0, pp. 
571. 
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fluence of his love for a noble woman a very guod man. It is a subject with 

which, in all its aspects, a multitude of novels have made us wearily fami- 

liar, but it is the one selected by Miss Evans, and the credit must be allowed | 
her of having selected a theme which, though threadbare, is noble. This 

being said, pretty much all is said that it is possible to say in her favor. 

What characters she has she steals and spoils. She fails in the in- 
vention of incidents probable or pleasing or adapted to the require-| 
ments of her plan. As for the thought in her book—“ the sentiments,” as | 
the critics used to say—that surely need never have driven her into print. | 
Unless one wishes to say that a moralist from Mobile has only a very pro- | 
vincial sort of morality to teach us, what can one say of an author who, in | 
1867, treats us to elaborate discourses on the sinfulness of duelling? But | 
this is what Miss Evans does. She writes page after page of high moral in- | 
dignation on this topic. Yes, she knows that the author who unsparingly | 
lashes the sin of the duellist must look to be jeered at and hated by society ; | 
she well knows how fond society is of fighting duels ; but she is prepared to | 
perform the duty which genius owes its age—to brave the scorn of the world | 
and bear testimony against vice. So in several places the duellist is called | 
amurderer. It is funny, too, to read her scornful remarks on the fraternity | 
of critics, and see the unsuspecting self-complacency with which she deals | 
out the ancient commonplaces of abuse. We may as well speak here of | 
another of her characteristics which does almost as much as anything else | 
in her book to give the impression of crudity and ambitious feebleness—her 
way of lugging in, on every occasion, a mass of odds and ends of knowledge, | 
some of it curious and some of it trite, and almost all of it, as she uses it, 
worse than useless. This she does of set purpose ; she is at pains to defend | 
the practice at length. Where she learned that it is the business of a novel_ | 
ist to disseminate rare or useful information we are not told, but that it is | 
her business she seems fully convinced. And having decided on making use 
of bits of cyclopzdias, apparently it violates none of her notions of veri, 
similitude to represent her characters as talking these scraps of erudition in 
ordinary conversation. Her lovers and frivolous young ladies and crippled 
children habitually make references—not allusions generally, but downright, 
laborious marginal-note references—to things of which the merest pedant 
would hardly make oral parade, unless he were lecturing. Mr. St. Elmo Mur- 
ray, for instance, has offered Miss Edna Earl a most magnificent ring—a 
carved jacinth set in costly diamonds; Miss Earl declines the gift, and the 
reckless St. Elmo, regardless of expense, flings the jewel into the fire, where 
it is consumed while its owner, we are requested to believe, talks in this | 
manner: 





“ Stand aside, if you please. Cleopatra quaffed liquid pearl in honor of | 
Antony, Nero shivered his precious crystal goblets, and Suger pounded up| 
sapphires to color the windows of old St. Denis! Chacun d son goat! If I 
choose to indulge myself in a diamond cremation in honor of my tutelary 
goddess Brimo, who has the right to expostulate? True, such costly amuse- 
ments bave been rare since the days of the ‘Cyranides’ and the ‘Seven 
Seals’ of Hermes Trismegistus. See what a tawny, angry glare leaps from 
my royal jacinth! Old Hecate holds high carnival down there in her con- 
genial flames.” 





The same pair are talking together at another time, and they do it thus: 


“ * Nineteen years ago, to satisfy my hunger, I set out to hunt the daintiest 
food this world could furnish, and, like other fools, have learned finally that 
life is but a huge mellow golden Osher, that mockingly sifts its bitter dust 
— - eager lips. Ah! truly, on trouve au fond de tout le vide et le 

nt I” 

“*Mr. Murray, if you insist upon your bitter Osher simile, why shut your | 
eyes to the palpable analogy suggested ? Naturalists assert that the Solanum, | 
or apple of Sodom, contains in its normal state neither dust nor ashes, un- | 
less it is punctured by an insect (the Tenthredc), which converts the whole 
of the inside into dust, leaving nothing but the rind entire, without any loss | 
of color. Human life is as fair and tempting as the fruit of “ Ain Jidy,” til! 
stung and poisoned by the Tenthredo of sin.’ | 

“ All conceivable suaviter in modo characterized his mocking countenance | 
and tone, as he inclined his haughty head and asked : 

“* Will you favor me by lifting on the point of your dissecting-knife this 
stinging sin of mine to which you refer? The noxious brood swarm so 
teasingly about my ears that they deprive me of your cool, clear, philosophic | 
discrimination. Which particular Tenthredo of the buzzing swarm around | 
my spoiled apple of life would you advise me to select for my anathema 
maranatha?” 


This St. Elmo Murray is Charlotte Bronté’s Rochester so unblushingly 
stolen that we are in doubt whether or not to call the transfer theft. He is 
avery bad person. His brow is white, but the lower part of his stern face 
is bronzed with exposure. He has magnetic eyes. He has not been inside 
of a church for nearly twenty years, and “talks dreadful.” One exquisite 
passage we must quote. It reveals the scathing power of St. Elmo’s sar- 


casm, his sad spiritual condition, his intellectual brilliancy, and, finally, we thus be rendered 


;our readers is exhausted by this long account of him. 


Jane Eyre. 


country, where the views on every side are very beautiful. 


‘most of them have been selected with much taste and carefulness. 


us say, has taken the orphan Edna Ear! into her house, and intends to edu- 
cate the child. St. Elmo speaks in deep, strong, bitter tones : 


“* With your knowledge of this precious world and its holy crew, I con- 
fess it seems farcical in the extreme that open-eyed you can venture another 
experiment on human nature. Some fine morning you will rub your eyes 
and find your acolyte non est ; ditto, your silver forks, diamonds, and gold 
spoons.’ 

“ Edna felt the indignant blood burning in her cheeks, and as she could 
not walk without assistance, and shrank from listening to a conversation 
which was not intended for her ears, she coughed several times to arrest the 
attention of the speakers, but apparently without effect, for the son’s voice 
again rose above the low tones of the mother. 

“*O carnival of shams! She is “ pious,” you say? Then, I'll swear my 
watch is not safe in my pocket, and I shali sleep with the key of my cameo 
cabinet tied around my neck. A Paris police wou!d not ensure your valu- 
ables or mine. The fates forbid that your pen-feathered saint should decamp 
with some of my costly travel-scrapings! “ Pious,’ indeed! “ Edna,” for- 
svoth! No doubt her origin and morals are quite as apocryphal as hername. 
Do n't talk to me about “ her being providentially thrown into your hands,” 
unless you desire to hear me say things which you have frequently taken 
oceasion to inform me “ deeply grieved’ you. I dare say the little vagrant 


| whines in what she considers orthodox pbraseology, that “ God tempers the 


wind to the shorn lamb!” and, like some other pious people whom I have 
heard canting, will saddle some Jewish prophet or fisherman with the 
dictum, thinking that it sounds like the Bible, whereas Sterne said it. Shorna 
lamb, forsooth! We, or rather you, madame ma mere, will be shorn— 
thoroughly fleeced! Pious! Ha! ha! ha!’” 


This gentleman’s physical strength is great, his wealth is boundless ; he 
has roamed all over the world ; he despises the conventionalities of society ; 
he is “ quite the gentleman” when he likes, and is particularly clever at a 
profound, perfectly polite, but mocking bow, which he alone can do. In 
short, he is a very stupid copy of Rochester; and we feur the patience of 
We may be per 
mitted, however, to add that at the age of forty the tiger becomes a lamb, 
We do not intend to say much of 
The disagreeable hero is, 


and is ordained a minister of the Gospel. 
Edna Earl. She is a creature not to be suffered. 
in a sense, amusing; but the heroine carries to the third or fourth power a 
capacity which she has in common with every character in every book this 
author ever wrote—the capacity, tiamely, of making every reader of average 
sense and average temper very cordially detest her as a thoroughly uncom 
fortable person. One is amused with St. E!mo as with a caricature, but 
Edna Earl is a combination, with a woman’s name, of pedantry and priggish- 
ness in the abstract, and one caunot laugh at that. She barely suggests 
The other personages of the story are, some of them, little 
better, and some of them not in the least better, than names. 

Altogether, “St. Elmo” is the heaviest novel and the least weighty that 
we have read since we read ‘“ Macaria.”” Indeed, we only tried to read 


* Macaria.” 
-— ——~-——- -~> ee --—- -— -———-- 


Religious Poems. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. . With illustrations. (Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 1867.)—These poems will doubtless soothe the 
sorrow of many suffering bereavement, or help many to be good, and their 
publication is therefore justified. With few exceptions, however, the verses 
are to be styled poetry only by courtesy or in virtue of that classification 
which accords the name to all compositions in rhyme. But there is some 
pleasing imagery to be found here and there, and we find one picture, not 
however carefully painted, that is fine, and in part new. The legendary 
Saint Catherine, unbound from the wheel, is borne by angels over the sea : 


‘* The restless bosom of the surging ocean 
Gives back the image-as the cloud floats o'er, 
Hushing in glassy awe his troubled motion ; 
For one blest moment he complains no more 
* Like the transparent golden floor of heaven, 
His charmed waters lie as in a dream, 
And glistening wings and starry robes unfolding, 
And serious angel eyes far downward gleam." 


A Rosary for Lent ; or, Devotional Readings. Original and compiled, by 
the author of “ Rutledge.” (New York: Carleton & Co. London: 8. Low, 
Son & Co.)\—For those who like to have a certain track laid down for them, 
and to be held to that, this volume will be no unwelcome visitant. It is, of 
course, a track ; but it has been laid down throug): pleasant sections of the 
Not but that 
some of the beads that constitute this rosary are rather lustreless, eo 

1€ 
various themes fitly illustrate the various periods in Lent. The selections 
are made from a wide range of authorship. It is intended for the use of 
persons in the Protestant Episcopal Church. Some of these will, no doubt, 
like it very much ; but others will be satisfied with the amount of form con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer, and for the remainder of their read- 
ing will prefer something more continuous of such sort as their private 
tastes may justify. The exercise of judgment and discrimination that would 
necessary, would be no mean observance of the holy 


get a glimpse of the vastness of his fund of information. His mother, let | time. 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 


any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to | 


the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 
Al Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE NaTION should 
be addressed to the Editor. 





THE SUPPLEMENTAL RECONSTRUCTION BILL. 


Tue bill providing the machinery for carrying out the Reconstruc- 
tion bill of the last Congress has just passed the House, with an amend- 
ment touching the proportion of the registered electors which shall 
be necessary to elect the conventions, and, unless the Senate should 
agree, the final passage of the bill will be delayed by a conference, 
Its provisions are such as we described in our last number, and no 
debate of importance took place on any of them in either the House 
or Senate. Mr. Howard made a strong effort to make improvements 
on the oath to be administered to persons voting for the delegates to 
the constitutional conventions, by requiring them to swear that they 
were “sincerely attached to the Constitution of the United States "—a 
provision which of course would simply have furnished one more temp- 
tation to commit perjury, without making the least addition to the 
security of the Constitution. As a general and sound rule, no man 
should ever be legally required to swear or affirm anything as a test of 
fitness for any office, or for the exercise of any franchise, unless there 
exists some means of proving him guilty of perjury in case he breaks 
his oath, or rather of knowing whether he ever breaks his oath or not. 
If a man promises, on oath, to support the Constitution of the United 
States, he fulfils his promise by being a decent citizen and letting the 
Constitution alone. “ Supporting” a constitution consists in living 
quietly under it, and refusing to join in or actively opposing attempts 
to overthrow it. Therefore, when a man has sworn true allegiance to 
one, all his neighbors have the means of detecting him at once in case 
he breaks his oath. But when, as Mr. Sumner proposed the other day, 
you make a man swear to “support the diffusion of knowledge,” you 
have no means of knowing whether he has kept his oath or not, be- 
cause no definition of “support to the diffusion of knowledge” could 
possibly be fixed upon that would be satisfactory. A person may “ sup- 
port” the diffusion of knowledge by giving a small boy a primer, or 
by saying occasionally in his family circle that education improves the 
mind, and that knowledge is power; but it would always be impossi- 
ble to find out whether he had even done this or not. So also, when you 
ask a man to swear that he is “sincerely attached” to the Constitu- 
tion, you exact an affirmation of which you cannot either detect or 
punish the falsehood. If he is a loyal man, and really attached to the 
Constitution, his telling us on oath that he is will not make him one 
whit more so; if he is not a loyal man, he may take the oath as often 
as he chooses, and cannot be punished for taking it falsely. In the 
Middle Ages oaths were administered very lavishly, because it was gen- 
erally believed that something dreadful would happen by a special 
act of Providence to people who swore falsely. We do not expect any- 
thing of the kind. We rely, it is true, for the sanctity of an oath on 
the dread of future punishment on the part of the person taking it, but 
only in a very small degree, because we know, as a matter of fact, that 
men’s conduct is influenced only very slightly, as regards the grosser 
offences against morality, by the fear of penalties to be inflicted in the 
next world. Our main reliance is on the penalties inflicted by the 
courts in this world, and we owe it to the cause of public morality not 
to administer oaths, on a great scale, in cases in which those who take 
them know that they are, if they commit perjury, safe from human jus- 

tice at least. 

It may be suggested that we are wasting words on this matter, in- 
asmuch as the amendment was not adopted; but nobody who sees the 
extent to which some of our radical friends in Congress are disposed to 
rely on test oaths for the safety of this Government at the South, can 
help feeling that attention ought to be called by somebody to the 
teachings of experience and of common sense’on this point. Many 
attempts have been made in the Old World to bolster up institutions of 


| safety has been resorted to, it is being abandoned in despair after hay. 
| ing caused an enormous amount of perjury, and made the offence seem 
| a mere pecca lillo in the eyes of the public. For us to resort to it at 
| this day is worse than ridiculous. As we have said before, it may be, 
| and we believe it is, proper to exclude at present from participation in 
the government all those who have, during the last five years, borne 4 
prominent part in the attempt to overthrow it; but it is not desirable to 
| exclude those who are simply not “ sincerely attached to it.” Our duty 
/ and interest are to make them sincerely attached to it by every means in 
our power, to convince them of its benefits, to interest them in its pres. 
ervation. Oaths will not do this; but oaths wantonly and unnecessarily 
imposed may make men hate it and want to get rid of it. The oath is 
a capital instrument for the exclusion from a share in the government 
at present, or always, of persons who have taken a certain part in the 
rebellion, but as a guarantee for anybody’s future good behavior, or 
for the present state of anybody’s heart, it is worse than worthless. 

Mr. Sumner moved one amendment, towards the close of the debate 
/in the Senate, which was lost by a tie vote, “that the constitution of 
each State shall require the establishment and maintenance of a system 
/of common schools, open to all without regard to color.” No debate 

appears to have taken place on this, so that we are left in ignorance of 
the objections of those who voted against it. But whatever they were, 
| we cannot but regard its failure as a great misfortune. No other oppor- 
tunity may ever offer itself of overcoming that dislike or want of ap- 
preciation of popular education which has all along been the curse of 
the South, and which, like some other Southern defects, will not, in 
our opinion, disappear for many a day, without some pressure or inter 
ference from without. There may be objections to insisting that the 
public schools shall admit children of both colors indiscriminately, for 
this would probably result either in the forcible exclusion of the colored 
children from all schools, or the non-attendance of the white children, 
In trying to elevate or improve ignorant or prejudiced men and women, 
we have to take them as they are, with all their imperfections on their 
heads, and if they will not start on our read, we must be content to go 
a little way with them on theirs. We should prefer seeing separate 
schools for each color established at the South, to seeing schools for 
both colors which only one attended, or seeing none for either. The 
great object to be attained is education ; the color prejudice will only 
be extirpated by the spread of knowledge and of Christianity. 

But of the vast and overwhelming importance of starting some gen- 





eral system of popular education at the South now, and of making it an 


essential feature of any reconstruction plan, there can be no doubt. 
We have no hesitation in pronouncing the question of excluding rebels 
from the polls to be of a very inferior degree of importance, though it 
is the only thing to which most of the majority in Congress seem to give 
much attention. We do not hesitate to confess, once more, that we are 
of the number of those who think the doctrine that nothing but 
the common sense of an ignorant man is needed to enable him to use the 
ballot rightly, and that the ballot is in itself a sufficient educator or 
enlightener of ignorant men, or that it may not and does not prove very 
frequently in their hands an instrument of their own spoliation and de- 
gradation, to be a dangerous and pernicious heresy, opposed to the whole 
theory of democratic government, and to the principles on which the 
social system of the free States has been based ever since the settlement 
of the country. It is a doctrine imported by Southern slaveholders 
from English Tory manor-houses, and preached at the South through 
long years in the interest of slavery; and we consider its adoption by 
Northern preachers and politicians, under the influence of the present 
political excitement, as a ready means of hastening a political triumph, 
to be something which all intelligent and patriotic men ought to de- 
plore and fight against. Nevertheless, even if Congress will exact 
no pledge from the South on this point, although it is exacting so 
many others, all is not lost. As long as the Government supplies pro- 
tection, both Southern whites and Southern negroes can be educated. 
The volunteer organizations of the North are doing a great work in this 
field already, and if the people will only sustain the Freedmen’s Asso- 
ciations in the support and diffusion of their schools, we think we can 
promise that test oaths will, in a very few years, be of little conse- 
quence, and that the National Government will be surrounded by other 





all kinds, political, ecclesiastical, and social, by oaths, and they have all 
failed. In all countries in which this plan of securing stability or 


and better bulwarks, 
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“REPORTS” OF OONGRESSIONAL OOMMITTEES. 


Tue resources of demagogues may be said to be for all practical | 
purposes inexhaustible. There is hardly a hope, aspiration, desire, fear, | 
or weakness in the human heart, hardly an incident in the national 
life, which they do not turn to account, And their ways of turning 
them to account are, of course, almost infinitely varied. ‘To the work- | 
jing-men they boast of having been themselves working-men, and ask | 
to have the hardness of their palms examined ; to the poor they present 
reminiscences of their own poverty, past or present; exhibit the red 
pocket-handkerchief in which they tied up their worldly goods on 
their first journey, and mention the exact sum they borrowed to get a 
suit of clothes to fit them for their first situation in a store, and profess 
the greatest horror of wealth or a kind of honest scorn for rich men, 
As they are hardly ever farmers themselyes—the farming mind being a 
little too staid and simple for these gymnastics—so to the farmers they | 
boast of having been born on a farm, with as much confidence as if 
they had chosen their own birthday and birthplace under the influence 
of a fondness for the country and for agricultural pursuits. But then most | 
of this work has to be done in stump speeches—a species of oratorical | 
exercise which is, unfortunately, falling every day into greater and | 
greater disrepute. The party newspapers pretend, in a fond, foolish | 
way, to believe that whatever a politician says on a platform his hearers 
believe every word of, and go home and laugh and ponder over it; but 
then the rest of the world knows they do not. They go home and | 
criticise and cayil, pick out what was worth anything and then throw | 
the trash away—a fact which accounts for the gradual dying out of the | 
once famous Fourth of July oration, and the growing sobriety which | 
characterizes the public performances even of that ‘“ chartered liber- 
tine,” the “ rising and gifted young lawyer” of the country town. The 
spread of education—we do not mean of the mere art of reading and 
writing, but of that maturity of judgment and severity of taste which 
grow in nations, as in individuals, as they get older and stronger—is, 
in fact, making the “‘ stump ” every year a less elevated and iess author- 
itative platform. People form their opinions, at the North at least, 
and they will soon form them at the South, mainly from reading, 
and written balderdash can never produce the same effect as spoken 
balderdash. Nobody will venture to put on paper such stuff as orators 
very often have no hesitation in talking, for the simple reason that a 
man reads calmly by his fireside, and weighs every sentence as care- 
fully as his powers will allow as he goes along, while at a meeting he 
listens in a crowd to a rapid flow of words, and in a state of excite- 
ment which makes reflection for the moment impossible. 





The demagogues are, therefore, beginning to find the “ stump ” a fail- 
ing instrument ; the newspaper does not meet their wants, as it is rarely 
under their control; even the Congressional speech, let it be distributed 
ever so widely in print, is but a feeble mode of expression. Few listen 
to it when delivered; fewer still read it, and the coarse pamphlets in 
which it is now circulated to constituents have come to be rather a) 





mark of civility on the part of the member, like the cards which people 


send round in Paris by their lackeys, than a means of spreading | 
opinions. | 
Something had, therefore, to be found which would secure more | 


fondly believe to have gravely studied the whole question, and sat up 
at night combining their views upon it; but, nevertheless, with his 
name associated most prominently with it. The device has worked so 
well hitherto, owing to its novelty, that, as might be expected, it is 
coming more and more into use. In the last Congress it did good 
service ; in this Congress it promises to do better. In the present ses- 


‘sion it is very generally believed that no important measures are likely 


to be taken up, except the Supplemental Reconstruction bill; but, 
nevertheless, the committees have been nearly all appointed in order 
to set the reporting machine at work, and the amount of raw buncombe 
which is at this moment in the mill will astonish the country when it 
makes its appearance in the whole cloth. 


The cause which is most stimulating the “reporting ” mania is the 
rapid growth all over the country of sets or classes of people, apart 
from the regular political parties, commanding large numbers of votes, 
and acting in disciplined concert under the influence of motives in 
which the rest of the community does not share. This phenomenon is 
a new one in American politics, but we greatly fear we are only as yet 
witnessing its small beginnings. One of the most prominent of these 
classes is the Fenians, a body which takes little or no interest in Amer- 
ican politics, gives little or no attention to them, and whose sole aim 
in exercising any influence at all on the Government of this country is 
to involve it in a foreign war for the decision of a question of foreign 
politics, Another of these classes is the “* Working-men,” meaning 
thereby those who work with their hands for wages. This class, which 
is also of recent origin, is gradually dissociating itself more and more 
from the ordinary political parties, withdrawing its own interest in 
the great political questions of the day, and using its combined strength 
for the sole purpose of securing legislative interference with a particu- 
lar kind of bargains between individuals. It is only recently that we 
have begun to hear of “ working-men,” 
special legislation for their benefit or protection. 
Americans were supposed to be “ working-men,” whose proud privilege 
it was to be able to make their own way in the world, frame their own 
contracts, take their turn, no matter about the nature of their occupa- 
tion, in the work of government, while asking nothing from the law 
but protection for life and limb and property. Now we are told that 
nobody is a “ working-man ” but a mechanic, and that his position is 
that of “a child” of the state, like that of the French workman, and 
that his hours of labor must be fixed for him by law lest he should 
hurt himself. 


as a class apart, needing 
A few years ago all 


Another class which has grown up within a year or two is that of 
the “ Soldiers and Sailors.” They too are forming themselves into a polit- 
ical organization apart from the rest of the nation, and are trying to 
persuade themselves that they have also separate interests, which will 
warrant them in pursuing a separate line of political action, and that 
all they can get out of the national Treasury for their separate use and 
behoof will be so much clear gain, no matter what effect it may produce 


on the national credit or the national industry. 


We need hardly say that the claims of these classes have begun to 
keep both the regular demagogues and the regular drafters of resolu- 
tions at party conventions pretty busy. It requires now almost as much 


attention than the mere expression, whether oral or written, of indi- | skill and ingenuity to draw one of these documents as to draw an im- 
vidual sentiments, and which would, nevertheless, tend really to indi-| pregnable will, The Fenians, the “ Working-men,” the Soldiers and 
vidual glorification—and this thing has been found, or is supposed to Sailors, have in the first place to receive each an appropriate plaster 


have been found, in “ reports ” of Congressional committees. The pro- 
cess is a very simple one. A bill—or set of resolutions—is introduced 


| which will make the patient feel comfortable, and yet will not promise 
more than the doctor knows he can perform, Then come the temper- 
‘ance men and the anti-temperance men, the protectionists and free- 





for the mere purpose of getting it “referred,” and with the full cer- | 
tainty that it will never come to anything. But it is not intended | traders, and other nebulous bodies which hang outside the consolidated 


it should ever develop into a law; what is wanted is to make it organizations, and which, though not concentrated enough to do much 
the text of remarks in the shape of “a report,” by an ambitious com-| damage, it is desirable to keep in a state of hopeful uncertainty. 
mitteeman who has “ an axe to grind,” a sect or party or “ interest” to Other bodies of a similar character are making their appearance on our 
conciliate, or who has a damaged “record” to furbish up before the | horizon—the negroes, for example, and the Chinese. The negroes have 
next election. The “report” rarely contains anything but his own not as yet been courted for their own sake. Whatever respect or affec- 
private and individual nonsense. The rest of the committee, under- | tion the regular political hacks have as yet professed for them has been 
standing the matter thoroughly, do not trouble him with their senti- due to a desite to curry favor with the great party which has within 
ments, and often he does not take the trouble of consulting them; the last ten years devoted itself to the assertion of the equality of all 
80 he says what he pleases, and his composition goes forth to the coun-| men before the law. But now that the negroes are to vote, we may 
try with the authority of the committee, whom the country people! feel sure that the business of making Congressional “ reports” to flatter 
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their cited or self-love or in furtherance of their vendita interests | ta Brown had shown himself capable, as no one else in the country had, to 
will be eagerly taken up. And we are bound to say that a more fruit-| execute the work. But mark the fate of the bill in the Senate: refer. 
ful tield has not yet been opened to an industrious and aspiring dema-| red to the Military Committee, it is returned to the Senate with the 
gogue. In the first place, he will find in it an opportunity for the| name of H. K. Brown stricken out, This action, which disappointed 
airing of what in Congress is called * his lore,” such as he may seek in | every one who felt an interest in American art, and in the worthy exe. 
vain in Fenianism. His Plutarch and his classical dictionary will fur-| cution of a public commission, would have been somewhat difficult to 
nish him with abundant materials for the loftiest and most poetic spec- | comprehend did not a previous action of Congress cast an unpleasant 
ulations touching the early history of the negro race, in which Dido} suspicion on the object of the Senate’s amendment. We allude to the 
and the Carthaginians may be made to play a dazzling part, and | “ Vinnie Ream contract ’’—an act in itself, and in the remarks which it 
which may profitably occupy one-half of the report. Another attrac- | called forth from several senators, most disgraceful to the culture, or 
tion of this field is that its soil is virgin; its tropical luxuriance has | supposed culture, and education of the United States Senate. 

never yet been disturbed by axeor plough. The first reporter on negro | This, it will be remembered, is a bill which passed both Houses of 
claims will be its first explorer, and if he does not make a good thing | ¢ ongress last July, authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to contract 
of it he will have himself to blame. We hope the colored voters of | with Vinnie Ream for a statue of Mr. Lincoln, to be erected in the 
the South are fully prepared for what is coming, for if we are not Capitol, at a cost of $10,000. Now, Vinnie Ream is a young girl of 
greatly mistaken they will fiod friends in quarters in which they have sixtéen, the daughter of a department clerk, who has never, upon the 
never thought of looking for them, and from which they have received showing of her friends, executed a work of sculpture of any kind except 
hitherto nothing but sneers or curses, some few models, including, we believe, a bust of Mr. Lincoln. But 
Miss R. is “an untutored child of the West,” and is, therefore, entitled 
| to construct, for the country’s Capitol, a statue of the country’s hero, 
_It mattered not that she had never shown any evidence of her ability 
to construct such a work as it was proposed to commit toher; that the 
probabilities, nay, the possibilities, were most evidently against such 
ability; the axe had been well ground, and the lobby triumphed over 
the life-school, 
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ART AT THE OAPITAL, 


Wirarn a short time two new propositions have been made for 
the purchase of works of art for the National Capitol. Two appro- 
priations for a similar purpose were made at the first session of! 


the Thirty-ninth Congress, and one remains in an uncertain state. Te . ; 
Some of these would probably procure for the nation worthy We have taken this case, and it is the more marked in comparison 


work, but some, most probably, would not. But of the complete | with the other bill we have spoken of, as affording a notable example 
want of system or of intelligence displayed in the giving of orders | of the system, or want of system, pursued in procuring works of art by 
for pictures or statues we propose to say a few words. If we| | Government. Other bills passed by the last Congress were quite as reck- 
look at any branch of the fine arts, as sculpture, for example, we | less, The ignorance displayed by honorable senators in the debate upon 
must see the many difficulties which lie in the way of its acquirement. | this bill was most astounding, and would have been ludicrous had it 
The intimate knowledge of form and structure; of the effects of light | 20t been so saddening. What, it may be asked, is to be hoped for 
and shade; of the properties of the material in which the work is to be | 4" in a nation whose highest representatives can speak, as did Mr. 
executed—the varying effects of the clay, the plaster, the marble, or the | Nesmith, of Oregon, in reply to Mr. Sumner? “Mr. President, if 
bronze—all these absolutely necessary to the successful execution of a} this was a mere matter of research, I should be very much inclined 
work of sculpture, or, mutatis mutandis, any other work of art, are such | to defer to the judgment of the senator from Massachusetts; but 
as require years, nay, a lifetime, of study for their acquirement, And)|®S it is not, and as it requires no great learning, no particular 
further, all this knowledge, though perhaps in a less degree, or rather | devotion to reading, to discover what is an exact imitation of 
in a different way, is just as necessary to a proper appreciation of a | ature, {claim that my judgment on such a subject is as good as his 
work as to its execution. And knowing this, knowing how few must|W5. My mind has never been perverted by the extensive reading 
be those who attain to knowledge and power in art, might we not ex-| Which the gentleman from Massachusetts has had, or by that vast 
pect that in the execution of a public work, whether monumental or of | #mount of lore in which he is so accomplished, but I claim to be equally 
ornament, that artist should be employed who has shown his abilities | as good a judge as he is of any mere matter of art which is an imita- 
in former work, and who, by his long study of his art, its laws and | tion of a natural object.” There is an effrontery about this truly mag- 
practice, has fairly earned his title of artist? Unfortunately this is not | Dificent; an utter iguoring of the fact, which we should think scarcely 


always, is indeed too seldom, the case. While the artist is at work in | | needed demonstration, that a knowledge of art is to be acquired only 
‘other branch of 


his studio, faithful to the art to which he has consecrated his life, he | by study and observation, just adie know ledge of apy ‘ 
who calls himself an artist, perhaps on no other warrant than the con- | learning. Just as well, surely, might Mr. Nesmith claim to be natur- 
struction of a few childish models, or of a tombstone in a Western | ally an entirely competent judge of music or of Greek prosody. A 
cemetery, is at work in the lobby ; and whoever shall prove himself (or | knowledge of art and its laws is not to be-required of members of Con- 
herself) possessed of the most winning tongue, to him we may generally |gress. It may be a question whether or no the “condition of the 
conclude will the “ job” be awarded. It does not seem to occur to the | Senator from Massachusetts,” which seems so irritating a thorn in the 
honorable gentlemen that the mere styling of one’s self artist does not of | sides of many members, be necessary to the faithful fulfilment of their 
necessity imply ability to execute a work of art, or that in the execu- | trusts, though we are inclined to think that it might do no harm even 

tion of a public trust they are under any obligation to exercise that | to the worthy senator from Oregon ; but we are not disposed to ask of 
caution, or to look for that surety of accomplishment which would be ‘them an intimate acquaintance with art. We do ask, however, that 
required in any ordinary business transaction. We could almost prefer | they should acknowledge the fact that there may be others in the land, 
the awarding of the contract to the lowest bidder, which would have, ™en whose lives have been devoted to the study of art, who are more 
at least, the merit of economy—a merit certainly not possessed by the ‘competent to judge in this department than they, and to whom thie 
prevailing system of Government commissions. There are,jindeed, some ' purchase of works of art, and the adornment of the public buildings, 


few works of art at Washington worthy of their places; but it can might well be committed, that the public money may not be squandered 

















hardly be denied that what we have said is, in most instances, true, as 


may be illustrated by a case which came before Congress not long ago. | 
But we should first allude to a more recent instance in which one 


House made an effort to award a commission deservedly. A resolution 
passed the House of Representatives, authorizing the Secretary of War 
to contract with Henry K. Brown for a statue of General Scott, to be 
erected at West Point. This was eminently proper; it was fit that the | 
nation should honor the memory of the departed leader, and Mr. | 





in works which can be but an eyesore to all cultivated persons, and 
whose only tendency must be to depress the public taste. 

This is no new suggestion; eight years ago, Congress, yielding to 
the memorials of men of culture throughout the country, established the 
United States Art Commission ; but in the following session the Commis- 
sion was abolished—actually before it had come into operation—and for 
no other conceivable reason than that it took from members of Congress 
he power of foolishly expending the public money. It is but necessary 
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| will be the most splendid affair of the season—are already busy with musty 
old chronicles, which they are carefully consulting for the details of the cos- 
tumes to be prepared for the occasion. 

Among the other splendid dissipations for which the gay world is busily 
preparing is the grand fancy ball to be given next week by one of the rich Per. 
eire family, and for which eight hundred invitations have already been issued. 
Among the other “ characters” getting ready for this ball is a cock, which 
is to be one of the features of the gathering. This appropriate emblem of 

the crowing of Gallic vanity will carry attached to its waist a basket shap 
| ed like a nest and filled with eggs, which will be offered to the ladies, and 
; Which will contain fortune-tellers’ predictions, witticisms, or scraps of the 
cock’s memoirs, each being maliciously contrived with special reference to 


Mar. 21, 1867]; 


—— 


to go into any of the public buildings at Washington to recognize 
at once all that has been said of the grievous want of knowledge in 
the employment of art. The vast sums of money expended in the or- 
pamentation of dark corridors, and in the purchase of poor figures and 
paintings, and of flash furniture, out of all accord with the architec- 
ture amid which it is placed, must most painfully impress every one, 





The Nation. 











whether asa man of taste or as a tax-payer. 

If we believe at allin art, if we hold it of any importance that our 
public works should be other than museums of monstrosities, we must 
most urgently demand of Congress to stop these worse than useless ex- 
penditures of the nation’s revenue. We can hardly over-estimate the 
importance of art in public places; but it is sinful thus to throw away | the fair recipient to whom it is destined. 
money upon what are but disiigurements, to be tolerated only tilla| — The newly-awakened but rapidly-developed passion of the Parisians for 
more cultured generation shall remove them. And even if everything | the imitations of Anglo-Saxon lectures, for which, after trying and rejecting 
obtained were good, how manifestly false thus to leave it all to chance; | various other designations, they have now adopted that of “ conferences,” 
to place a picture here, a statue there, without reference to any general seems to have extended itself to the Imperial circle. A few weeks ago, M. 
plan, and with no surety of accordance. We urge the subject upon the | Leverrier, the director of the Paris Observatory, where he has inaugurated 
consideration of Congress. |a series of lectures on astronomy and kindred scientific subjects, had the 
ae honor of holding forth, in presence of the Imperial family and the court, on 
> ; ; - |the matters to which he has devoted his life; and last week the Abbé 

PARIS GOSSIP, Moigno—a very clever ex-priest, widely informed though perhaps not very 
Panis, Feb. 22, 1867. | profound, who has devoted his energies for several years past to making 

THE Empress, who last winter set an example of greater sobriety of | money by what he calls “ the popularization of science ''—was sent for, with 

toilette, has come out very “strong” in that line this winter. Her dresses | two or three other special scientific lights, to give a conférence in presence of 


at the three state balis already given have been extremely elegant, though | the same brilliant circle, increased by about thirty other persons, specially 


not nearly so costly as the wonderful toilettes which used to astound an ad- 
miring crowd during the early years of her Imperial dignities; and the 
additional splendor imparted to her appearance by a freer use of the mag- 
nificent crown jewels makes her, of course, the most brilliant object to be 
seen at the great fétes of the Tuileries. At the ball of last week she wore 
atiara of diamonds, in the centre of which was the famous “ Regent,” one 
of the finest known diamonds, weighing over 136 carats, of the most ex- 
quisite water, and absolutely without a flaw. Around this blazing centre 
were a number of wheat-ears composed of that rarest and most costly of all 
gems, the black diamond, the effect of which was as splendid as original. 
The toilettes of many of the great ladies of the court and of the fashionable 
world were also unusually splendid, and the display of jewelry particularly 
brilliant. Both the Imperial hosts, who always show to so much advantage 
when dispensing the magnificent hospitalities of their home, were even more | 
amiable and animated than usual. The state of Europe in general, and the 
rapid and successful progress of the preparations for the Exhibition in par. | 





ticular, seem to have put the Emperor into an unusually bland and benig- | 
nant frame of mind, as attested by all who have the privilege of approaching 

the “august” personality of the modern sphinx. His health, too, has 
rallied wonderfuily during the autumn, and though he cannot be said to be | 


growing younger, his appearance indicates a very fair chance of his outliv- | 
ing a good many of those who have been most busy in consigning him to 
the attentions of the “Company of Funereal Pomps.” The Empress, who 
is intending to give a great masked and fancy ball, was heard to re. | 
mark that if the project were carried out the costumes would be rigorously | 
confined to the reign of Henri II., especially rich in the variety and pictur. | 
esqueness of its costumes. The epoch of the Renaissance was distinguished 


by a development of the arts of the toilette quite as marked as that which | 


it witmessed in the departments of painting and architecture ; the head. 
dresses of the women, especially, being among the most graceful and becom- 
ing ever invented. The style since known as /a Ferronniére dates from 
that period, as do so many other modes of dressing and ornamenting the 
female head which we are in the habit of admiring in the chefs-d'euvres of 
the painters of that time, but which are not seen out of the gilded frames 
of picture galleries. One of the most elegant of the head-dresses of the 
period in question consisted of a band of diamonds that held up the hair 
from the forehead and neck, and fastened over the left ear with a large 
rosette of pearls and rubies; another style, adopted by nearly all the leading 
beauties of the day, consisted of a broad ribbon, beneath which the “ front 
hair,” carefully smoothed, was passed in broad shining bands ; this ribbon. 
which fell nearly to the shoulders, serving as the point dapput of a veil of 
the rich delicate lace of those days, no longer known to the bobbins of lace. 
workers, which was gathered at one end into a golden tulip set with 
precious stones and fell over the side of the head, producing an effect which, 
though it would hardly be in keeping with the surroundings of ordinary 
drawing-rooms, was very charming when seen among the stately grandeurs 
of the court ia the days of the second Henri. All those whose position 


invited by the Emperor. 


cited the greatest interest on the part of the audience. 


jamong the marvels displayed to the circle. 


| buttons” 


entitles them to expect an invitation to this ball—which, if it take place, | 


Electricity was the subject to which the evening 
was to be mainly devoted, and the most perfect apparatus beiag provided 
for the illustration of that pregnant theme, the lecture seems to have ex- 
Some of the experi- 
ments, conducted with the aid of the most skilful electricians of the capital, 
and illustrating the latest developments of which the wonderful fluid has been 
found susceptible, interested the Emperor so much that he left his chair and 
took up his place at the table. The Empress followed his example, and the 
little Prince, who had evidently been longing to get close to the wonder- 
working apparatus, immediately took his place at the side of his father, tes- 
tifying so eager an interest in what was going on that the Emperor was re- 
peatedly obliged to hold him back, as the apparatus was exceedingly power- 
tul and might easily have done mischief. Forked lightnings a foot in length, 
a mimic sup, so intensely luminous that it could not be steadily looked at, 
and a bright coruscation, resembling an aurora borealis, but with the words 

Vivre VEmpereur Napoléon I, distinctly visible in the middle of it, were 
On the conclusion of the 


abbé's address most of the party underwent shocks of more or less intensity ; 
|ministers, marshals, dukes, duchesses, and princesses starting, screaming, 


laughing, as is the wont of humanity when brought in contact with the 
of an electrical machine. Experiments with the magnesian 
light, ete., wound up the demonstration; the Emperor and Empress con. 


| versing freely with the abbé and the other operators, complimenting them 


on the skill they had displayed, and assuring them of the pleasure which 


the evening's demonstrations had given them. 


The dulness and inanity of courtly circles in past days, when the rigidity 
of etiquette and the ignorance of princes and courtiers concurred to reduce 
the fétes of the court for the most part to a mere exhibition of stupid splen- 
_ dor, seem decidedly to be giving way to something better. Thus the Crown 

Prince and Princess of Prussia—the former a sensible, highly-educated 

man, the latter not only most carefully educated but highly accomplished, 
and a thorough artist in feeling and cultivation—have just given, in honor 
of the betrothal of the Count of Flanders with a princess of their house, a 
most charming entertainment, of which the principal feature was the repre- 
sentation of Schiller’s “ Lay of the Bell,” in a series of exquisitely-managed 
tableaux vicants, given with the aid of the handsomest women of the court 
‘anil the men of the same circle whose physique rendered them the most 
fit to impersonate the descriptions of the poet. 

To say nothing of the golden harvests being reaped by Patti and 
Nilsson at the svirées of wealthy entertainers, who give to those favorite 
warblers the pretty little payment of one hundred guineas per night, Mad- 
emoiselle Vandermeersch and her wonderful birds, and M. Lemercier de 
Neuville, with his equally wonderful puppets, are in such favor here at the 
present time that no soirée is reckoned as a “ success ” unless one or other of 
those artists be present. Even the astounding feats of Alfred de Caston are 
just now overshadowed by the furore excited by those successful candidates 
for public favor. 


Several grand weddings, with the displays of magnificent trousseaue in- 
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cident to such events, have given scope for much of the gossip so intensely | 
enjoyed by the Parisians; the most noteworthy of them all being, perhaps, | 
that of one of the noblest of the seventy-odd dukes of France, who, having 
run through the whole of his princely fortune, has just married the daughter 


and heiress of rich trades-people bent on being “ Madame la Duchesse,” and the engraving which makes a slight attempt to prove the actuality and ay 


whose parents, sympathizing in the “noble” ambition ‘their only child, 
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much better. These opaque, black mezzotints are very disagreeable and jy 
every sense inartistic, and this isa bad specimen of the class. The face jg 
very feeble and valueless in its conception, whatever its origin, and whether 
it is faithfully copied from something else or not. A circular accompanies 


thenticity of the original portrait, quoting the long-ago exploded letter of 


were willing to purchase that glorious whistle py ssttlia g on their ducal Lentulus, mentioned above, and some surmises of later writers. 


son-in-law the sum of seventy-five thousandfrancs a year for his lifetime. 
The wedding accordingly took place with the usual formalities and accom. 
paniments ; but the bridegroom disappeared immediately after the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony, leaving a letter for the “ duchess,” which, on opening, 
she found to run as follows : 

“MADAME: You wished to be a duchess, and married me to obtain that 
title. I was penniless, and married you to repair my finances. There has 
been no pretence of affection on either side. Let us, therefore, leave one 
another free to live as each pleases. Enjoy your rank as duchess as freely 
as I shall enjoy the spending of the income secured to me by our marriage 
contract, and leave me as entirely at liberty to lead the life that pleases me 
as I leave you to shape your existence according to your own pleasure.” 
The family of the bride left to this novel species of widowhood in so un- 
ceremonious a style is about to institute proceedings with a view to obtain 
not a divorce, which is unknown to French law, but a declaration of 
“ nullity of marriage,” which is admitted by the Code Napoléon. 

The preparations for the Exhibition are going on upon a scale that is 
perfectly colossal. Leaving out of sight the wonders that are being made 
ready in the interior of the vast, ugly building, that looks like Brobdingnagian 
gas-works, the mere enumeration of the annexes, with their workshops, 
where all nations will be represented ; their dining-halls, where every variety 
of the world’s cuisines is to be exemplified, and some of which contain 400 
tables and 1,000 chairs; of the post-office, which will distribute letters seven 
times a day, with the aid of 300 employees, speaking all tongues that boast a 
grammar and dictionary ; and their clubs, baths, and concerts, would require 
at least a dozen letters. The Emperor has determined tu have a square on 
the high ground opposite, commanding a view of the exhibition ground ; a 
series of concerts “ exhibiting ” the works of living composers, and a “ compe- 
tition” of poems in honor of the Exhibition and of peace, all with a tempt- 
ing array of prizes. Rossini has just composed a “ Cantata de l’Exposition,” 
which is said to be a chef-d’ewvre, and which has just been rehearsed in 
presence of the maestro by the military bands who are to execute it,and by 
whom he was received with immense enthusiasm. 








Fine Arts. 


SARTAIN'S ENGRAVING OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


No record remains to us, nor does it appear that the Christian world has 
ever possessed any record, of the actual personal appearance of the Saviour. 
But the intense interest which Christians have always felt in any pretended 
likeness or confessedly ideal portrait has caused many false representations 
to be brought forward, especially during the earlier Middle Ages. The Ve- 
ronica and Abgarus miraculous portraits on cloth, and the famous descrip- 
tion of Christ’s person asserted to have been sent to the Senate by an imagi- 
nary Roman Governor of Judea and predecessor of Pontius Pilate, belong to 
the class of mediwval impostures. The portraits in the catacombs of Rome 
and those of Byzantine antiquity pretend to none but a symbolic character ; 
and the majority of them are symbolic in form as well, and represent some 
characteristic of his nature as frankly as do the Lamb of God and Good 
Shepherd types, so common then and so familiar even now. The profile 
head in intaglio, said to be upon an emerald and to have been made by order 
of the Emperor Tiberius, has, so far as we know, no legendary miracle con- 
nected with it, nor any fabled power of working miracles; and its claims to 
be considered a real portrait from life seem to rest upon the insufficient 
foundation that nobody knows anything about it or has any theory in regard 
to it. There is no alleged ancient piece of sacred art so completely ignored 
by most authentic writers on Christian iconography, and so uniformly de- 
clared an imposture by the few who mention it. 

Mr. Sartain has engraved in mezzotint what purports to be a copy of 
this, at three removes. It is of about half lifesize. This is not the first 
copy of the same head that has been made in thiscountry. There is at least 
one other, but on a smaller scale, which adorns’ a cheap edition of the 
Prayer-book of the American Episcopal Church ; and of this we own a copy 
which is worth keeping on account of its offensive weakness—valuable as 
being the worst so-called portrait of Christ within our knowledge. 





Mr. Sartain’s engraving is a little better than that smaller one, but not; 


_ 
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MISS HOSMER’S DESIGN FOR THE FREEDMEN’S MONUMENT 
TO LINCOLN. 


Ir appears from a circular before us that Miss Harriet G. Hosmer, the 
sculptor, heard while in Europe of the proposition to erect a monument to 
Abraham Lincoln at the cost of the freedmen. It appears that it was “in the 
mountains of Switzerland—free Switzerland—that this lover of freedom 
conceived and designed a monument.” A model in plaster illustrating the 
design in question has been for some time past on exhibition in Boston, and 
some persons who are familiar with monumental architecture and can judge 
of it are heartily agreed in believing the design atrocious. But it seems 
that the commission who have the matter in charge “are so well satisfied 
with the design that they have adopted it, and have determined to give” 
people in general “an opportunity of passing judgment on what they (the 
commission) deem the greatest achievement of modern art.” It seems, 
moreover, that the commission are quite positive that the completion of this 
monument “will place our country in art, as she is in freedom, in arms, in 
commerce, in manufactures, in science, and in skill in all that makes a nation 
great, in the front ranks of the nations of the earth.” 

The graceful compliment paid to the older civilizations of Europe by this 
admission that some other nations are as yet in advance of the Americans 
“in art” ought not to pass without notice. If we have surpassed or over- 
taken all other nations in the trifles mentioned above, we still defer to their 
maturer experience in art, and shall continue to do so until this monument 
shall have been finished and “inaugurated.” It is strange, though, that the 
commission should care so much to have their country—which already 
stands with the foremost in “skill in all that makes a nation ‘great ’—excel 
in this pursuit which, by implication, does not make a nation great. In 
the next paragraph the matter is yet more involved in obscurity, for there 
we read that this work especially commends itself to the women of America, 
and that “ the honor will belong to them of placing this crown of glory, this 
triumph of art, upon the brow of their country, and her (the country’s %) 
achievement will raise and elevate every woman in the land in giving them 
nobler and higher aspirations.” It seems to us that any human labor that 
puts a crown of glory on a country's brow, and that raises and elevates all 
the women in that country, may be classed with those things skill in which 
makes a nation great. As regards the “ woman question” alone, we can 
think of no surer way of making this nation (for instance) great than by 
proceeding forthwith to “elevate ” all the women therein contained, assured 
that the men of the next generation, if not of this, wili share in that eleva- 
tion, and that the whole will prove an effective forcing process applied to the 
national growth. And as regards the art question, we think the commis- 
sioners are too modest, for, if they really have in hand what they believe to 
be “the greatest achievement of modern art,” they ought to count upon it 
for an immediate active influence upon the whole people. Is it not what 
all the land cries out for, some great achievement of art? Worried by critics 
who denounce the things called “art” in circulars and advertisements, and 
who confidently declare that the national treasures at Washington and the 
popular pictures and buildings everywhere are rubbish and not art at all, 
the almost despairing community asks anxiously for a few works of real 
power and beauty which even the critics will respect, and from which all 
may learn what modern art may be. So, if Miss Hosmer’s design offers to 
us any chance of our getting a noble monument, combining truthful and 
lovely sculpture with grave and serene architecture, let us all look forward 
to its completion with the lively hope not of temporary pleasure of the eyes 
merely, but of lasting refinement of national character. 

But the design, aa we have said, is very bad; very bad architecture, and 
affording a chance for more bad sculpture than has yet been brought 
together. Under the circumstances, this latter is one of the most mistaken 
parts of the whole. To make anything good of this monument the sculpture 
must be of surpassing excellence ; there is so very much of it, and it is so 
prominent and so principal. But we are safe in concluding, from what we 
have seen of Miss Hosmer’s sculpture, that to model truly even one of the 
statues, or to compose nobly even one of the many subjects in bas-relief, is 
very far beyond her power as an artist. The letter, signed by Miss Hosmer, 
and printed with this circular, giving an account of the design, will prove 
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to those who cannot see the model itself that a well-conceived monument, 


fate that seems to wait upon the literary labors of this commission, and to 
make their sentences tolerably hard to understand rightly, attends Miss 
Hosmer, too, whose description of her own design is far from lucid. It isa 
curious instance of the unfitness for modern uses of the pseudo-classical per- 
sonifications still too common, that the meaning of the sentence about 
«mourning victories ” should be a subject of disagreement, as it is, among 
different readers of the letter. And it is a curious instance of want of grasp 
of the subject in hand that the artist should suppose that, because soldiers’ 
arms are reversed at a funeral, and torches of life are reversed upon tombs, 
and flags are hoisted union-down as signals of distress, that on this account 
Victory should “reverse” her trumpet when the victor has fallen on the field. 
The gentlemen whose names appear upon this circular are made mem- 
pers of this commission on account of their constant, self-sacrificing, and in- 
telligent labors on behalf of the freedmen. But there is nothing in these 
jabors, nor in the rightness of heart that prompted them, nor in the good 
sense that has directed them, to make competent judges of art. Our esti- 
mate of the ignorance of this particular commission in this respect is formed 
from their circular. But the case is common. In preparing to erect a 
building, or to buy a picture, or to commission a piece of sculpture, when is 
any thought given to the matter of critical judgment? The men are chosen 
who can influence the raising of money, and who are known as good citizens 
and heartily interested in the cause, whatever it may be. That is in the 
best instance ; but even then the question never comes up whether any one 
of these gentlemen knows anything of the matter in hand. Experts—men 
with special knowledge—are supposed to be the only competent judges in 
cases of law and medicine ; nor would a committee seek to adjudge a prize 
for a scientific essay if no one of them were informed upon the branch of 
science treated of. But in the case of art anybody is thought a good enough 
judge; he “ knows what he likes,” at all events, and what he likes the pub- 
lic will certainly endure. We shall have no good monuments until there 
are directors of the business who know what they ought to like as well 
as whatthey like—who know good art—who, at least, know bad art and dare 
reject it. 


Correspondence. 
THE TARIFF ON BOOKS, 


To tne Eprrors oF Tue NATION: 


GENTLEMEN: I have just had tle pleasure of seeing Tur NATION for 
March 14, and froth the number of wrathful replies called forth by my re- 
marks on the proposed tariff on books, I find that I have unwittingly put 
my head into a hornet’s nest. I wish that I could compliment your corre- 
spondents on their fairness as well as upon their earnestness. 

In instituting a comparison between ad valorem and specific rates, one 
gentleman considers himself justified in taking Bohn’s libraries as a stand- 
ard for new books, and the works of Frederic the Great for old books. Now 
Bohn’s libraries are known to all the reading world as purely exceptional. 
_ No English or American publisher has had the hardihood to imitate them, 
and even at the low prices at which books could be made here before the 
war, no one, I believe, ever ventured to reprint one of them. As for the 
“(Euvres du Roi de Prusse,” it belongs to a class of books whose value is in- 
versely as the square of the distance between their covers—the terror of all 
book collectors to whom space is any object. In fact, I gave away a very 
neat set of that identical book last year, simply because the very small pro- 
portion of valuable material in it was not worth the shelf-room that it would 
monopolize. The interests of literature and industry are not to be regu- 
lated by such standards as yourcorrespondent has selected. Nor is this all— 
for he is careful to calculate his ad valorem on a basis of 25 cents to the 
_ shilling, then assumes that the present duty is equivalent to 35 per cent. in 
currency, and to crown all, turns his specific rate into a per-centage by add- 
_ ing on the gold premium. He seems to forget that the value of the shilling 
advances with the price of gold, or, if he remembers it, he probably thinks 
that the publishers are accountable for it— 

** Who fills the butchers’ shop with large blue flies ?” 

Another gentleman takes as his standard of computation a mass of old 


his category of “ books that are not books.” According to his own showing, 
__ he has had the opportunity of buying some of them at prices not very far 
_ removed from their value as waste paper, and less than an equal weight of 
_ clean printing paper would command. I suppose the collection of such ma- 
_ terial may be considered a harmless amusement, like that of autogrephs or 


or one designed on rational principles, is out of her reach. The unfortunate 


cyclopeedias, magazines, etc., which Elia would certainly have included in | 





postage-stamps ; but I protest against the assumption that the importation 
of such matter into this country is to have any beneficial influence upon in- 
| tellectual culture or the formation of a national literature. If I cannot con- 
| gratulate the gentleman, however, on his taste, I can freely do so upon the 
extent of his library accumulations, when he can afford shelf-room for so 
many hundredweight of forgotten dulness. 

I, too, have been a book collector for fifteen or twenty years, and my 
library, gathered together with infinite pains and reverent care, is probably, 
| in its own special departments, second to none in the country. I knowhow 
jealously I measure the bulk of every volume that I buy, and how anxiously 
I watch the diminishing space whose disappearance will compel me once 
more to cull out from the shelves the older favorites and relegate them to 
| the dusty recesses of the lumber-room. There are few bibliophiles who 
have not experienced this, and all will join me in envying the fortunate 
brother whose alcoves can find expanse for 184 pounds of “ Rees’s Encyclo- 
pedia ” and 364 pounds of “ Christian Guardian.” 

I know, to my cost, that the days of cheap second-hand books in Europe 
are over. Bargains can no doubt still be picked up on the book-stalls of the 
Continent, but the antiquarian booksellers who issue catalogues are keenly 
alive to the fact that books which are worth anything will command full 
prices. Of course, in an age when there are almost as many authors as 
readers, multitudes of worthless books are printed which speedily gravitate 
to Lethe, and which can be had almost for the asking by any one reckless 
enough to collect them. You can, therefore, take up the second-hand cata- 
logues and find books in plenty that nobody wants at prices apparently 
tempting enough; but, in the interests of that culture which you so ear 
nestly seek to advance, it is to be hoped that as little of this sort of material 
as possible may be imported. 

I think, however, that I can assure these gentlemen that the publishers 
at large have no sort of desire to be protected against this class of importa- 
tions. It was thought, I presume, that the rate of ten cents per pound was 
as low as the financial exigencies of the conntry would permit Congress to 
go. For my part, I would be glad to see it five cents or less, and I would 
willingly co-operate in any endeavor to make it so. 

As regards the per-centage to which the specific rate would be equivalent, 
it is easy to give examples. I will take, for instance, a book which you re- 
viewed in your last number, the Rev. Orley Shipley’s “Church and the 
World.” This is a bulky octavo, published by Longman & Co., and, as the 
object of the author is polemic and not mercantile, it has been put at a price 
rather under than over the ordinary rates for such publications. Taking its 
cost, fifteen shillings, deducting 25 per cent. and converting it into currency 
at 24.2 cents to the shilling (the custom-house rate), its net price would be 
$272. Its weight is 2 lbs. 4 oz., which, at 25 cents per pound, would be 
56} cents, or as nearly as possible 20} per cent. 

Now, as to books in foreign languages. Hachette’s publications are 
known to be remarkable for their cheapness. I take one which is lying 
before me—“ Perren’s Jerome Savonarole ”—a bulky 18mo, at the low price 
of 3f. 50c. Deducting the trade discount, and converting this into currency 
at the custom-house rate of 18.6 cents to the franc, brings its cost to 49 cents 
net. Its weight is 12 oz., which at 10c. per per lb. makes a duty of 7} cents, 
or about 15 per cent. Again, the “ Bibliothéque Charpentier,” at 3f. 50c. 
per vol., has long enjoyed a reputation among amateurs like that of Bohn’s 
libraries, for the exceedingly low price at which the volumes are afforded. 
Of this I take “ Capefigue’s Hugues Capet,” in two volumes, 7f., or in cur- 
rency as before, 98 cents net ; weight 1 lb. 6 oz., duty 13$c., or about 14 per 
cent. Now these are rather extreme cases against me, but I will give yet 
another one. The Abbé Migne’s publications are miracles of cheapness— 
small folios of 700 to 1,000 pages at Sf. brochés or 10f. full bound. I take 
two of them of average size, price 20f. bound, or, as before, $2 79 in cur- 
rency, weight 3 Ib. 7 oz., duty 34} cents, or 12} percent. But the remarks 
in my previous communication were directed not to books exceptional in 
their cheapness, but for those of a high grade, for which you had put in 
your plea. I have, therefore, a right to take as a standard such a series as 
the publications of the “ Société de ]'Histoire de France,” handsome octavos 
at 9f. per vol. Two of these weigh 2 Ib. 6 oz., duty 23% cents, price 18f,, 
or as before, $2 51 net in currency ; per-centage of duty, 9} percent. Asa 
| collector of books, therefore, I should have been glad to see the proposed 
' tariff become a law. 
| As for the gentleman who signs himself “ Importer,” I can only say that 





‘his unmannerly raising of the question of veracity renders it necessary for 
“me simply to repeat my former assertion respecting the proposal of an 
ad valorem rate of 75 per cent. 

Apologizing to you for taking up 0 much space, I remain, very truly, 
A PUBLISHER, 


| ete., 
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NEW STANDARD, SCIENTIFIC, 
AND 


POPULAR BOOKS. 


The New Photographic Dictionary. 


| WE HAVE JUST ISSUED A SECOND EDITION oF 
ABBOTT’S DIGEST 

OF NEW YORK STATUTES AND REPORTS. 
| Vou. VII. 1863-1867. 


L TO LAWYERS. 


This volume has a new and valuable feature never before | 
A DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY, ON THE BASIS | introduced in a Supplementary Digest: an index to all 


—_——= 


APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 


| THE 
- RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
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OF SUTTON’S DICTIONARY. Rewritten by Prof. | cases under the particular title or subject in cither of the | 


Daweon, of Kings College, editor of the ** Journal of | preceding six volumes. It renders this volume extremely | 


CONTENTS: 


Photography; and Thomas Sutton, B.A., editor o¢ useful not only for the cases embraced in it. but as an | 


Photographic Notes. S8vo, with numerous illustra- 
tions ; cloth, extra red edges, $4 25. 


It. 
THE HISTORY OF ROME. 
B 


“< 


sanction and additions, by the Rev. William P. Dick- 
son, Classical examiner in the University of St. An- 
drews. With a preface by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz. 
Complete in 4 volumes, forming 5 parts. 
cloth, $24. 


11, 
The Commercial Handbook of France. 


By Frederick Martin, author of the ‘“Statesman's Year 
Book.” Crown Svo, with maps; cloth, $4. 


Iv. 
THE WILD ELEPHANT, 


And the Method of Capturing and Taming it in Ceylon, 
By Sir J. Emerson Tennant, Bart, author of “ Cey- 
lon.” Crown 8vo, with 22 illustrations, $2. 


v. 
TRAINING, 


In Theory and Practice. By Archibald Maclaren. Illus- 
trated with plates and numerous diagrams, 8vo, cloth, 


$4. 


vi, 
The Crammar of House Planning. 


Tlints on Arranging and Modifying Plans of Cottages, 
Street Houses, Villas, Mansions, and Outbuildings. 
By an M.S.A., and M.R.A.S. With numerous 1llus- 
trative woodcuts and plates. 16mo, cloth, $250. 


vil. 
Engineering Facts and Figures. 


An Annual Register of Progress in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing and Construction. Edited by A. B. Brown, Engi- 
neer. 12mo, cloth. Price per volume, $3. 

The volumes for 1863, 1864, 1865, now ready. 


vill. 
THE UNIVERSAL SONCSTER: 


Orn, MUSEUM OF MIRTH. Forming the most complete, 
extensive, and valuable collection of Ancient and 
Modern Songs in the English language, witha copious 
and classified Index. Embellished with humorous 
frontispieces and nearly a hundred wood-cuts, de- 
signed by George and Robt. Cruikshank. 3 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, $9. 


ALL THE ABOVE MAY BE OBTAINED OF 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 


654 Broapway, New YorK. 
NEW PHONOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION BOOK, 


The Complete Phonographer. 
By JAMES E. MUNSON, 


Official Stenographer to the Surrogate’s Court of New 
York. One vol. 12mo, price (post-paid) $2 25. 

“The Complete Phonographer, for its clearness of 
statement and fulness of details, will, doubtless, take 
the precedence of all previous manuals on the subject.” — 
New York Tribune. 

‘It is by far the best hook on Phonography that exists, 
and really establishe~ that which heretofore has been only 
a name with very little behind it—the ‘American Stand- 
ard System,’ ’-—-7he Nation. ’ 


Send a stamp for a circular. 


R. H. JOHNSTON & CO., Publishers, 
64 Nassau Street, New York, 


Crown 8vo, 


index to the ertire set. 


ABLOTT'S DIGEST has won for itself a national repu- 
| tation, and should be in the possession of every lawyer | 


| not only of New York but of all the States of the Union 
Price of the 7th vol., separately, $7 50. 


Theodor Mommeen. Translated, with the author's | sets (7 vols.), #6 50 per vol. Sent by mail orexpress upon | 


| receipt of price. 
} enti 


We have also recently published a 


New (THe NintH) EpITION OF 


VOORHIES’ ANNOTATED CODE, 
WITH ADDITIONAL NOTES AND AMENDMENTS TO 
1867. 

Edited by John Townshend, Esq. In one extra large 
volume, 1,063 pages, price $7 50. The cheapest law 
book ever offered to the profession. Sent by mail or 
express upon receipt of price. 


BAKER, VOORHIS & CO., 


LAW PUBLISHERS, 
66 Nassau Street, New York. 


Now Reapy: 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 


FOR APRIL, 1867. 


CONTENTS: 





I, CHURCH AND STATE. 
Il. THE OLIVE BRANCHES IN GETHSEMANE. 
II. THE STORY OF A SISTER. 
IV. THE CHURCH AND THE SINNER. 
V. MODERN WRITERS OF SPAIN. 
VI. THE GODFREY FAMILY, (Conc.upeEp). 
VII. KETTLE SONG. - 
VUL. RITUALISM. 
1X. THE CROSS. 
X. ROBERT; or, InrivENcE or A Goop MoTHER. 
XI. LECKY’S HISTORY OF RATIONALISM. 

Xl. A DREAM. 

XIIL A TALK ABOUT PARIS. 

XIV. DR. BACON ON CONVERSIONS TO THE 

CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

XV. ATHLONE AND AUGHRIM., 

XVI. ASPERGES ME! 

XVII. ANCOR-VIAT. A New Grant City. 
XVIII. PLANTING OF THE CROSS. 

XIX. MISCELLANY. 

XX. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

This number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD begins 
its third year, and Fifth volume, and is a good time for 
those who have not already eubscribed to do so. It is 
one of the largest Magazines published in this country, 
containing each month 144 large octavo pages of the choic- 
est reading matter, making 1,728 pages each year, for 


FIVE DOLLARS. 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance. Single copies 
50 cents each. 


LAWRENCE KEHOE, 
PUBLISHER, 


145 Nassau Street, New York. 


LIBRARY AGENCY. 
P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broapway, New Yorr, 


Cc. 


are Commission Agents to purchase books by the 1,000 or 
single—English or American—for public libraries or indi- 
viduals, at wholesale prices, with a mere broker’s com- 
mission. 
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Frontispiece. ‘‘ The King was in the parlor, conn:. 
ing out his money.’ By H. L. Stephens. 


1. DOINGS OF THE BODLEY FAMILY: MOVING 
INTO THE COUNTRY. Illustrated by H. 1 
Stephens. 


j 
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I]. PHILIP, THE GREENLAND HUNTER. Chaps 


Ill., 1V. Illustrated by G. G. White. 
Ill. THE SWING AND THE SQUIRREL. By Jaco} 
Abbott. With an illustration by H. W. Herrick 
| 1V. THE STORY OF THE LITTLE RID HIN. fin 
| trated by H. L. Stephens. 
V. AMONG THE TREES. APRIL. By Mary Lorimer 
With drawings of flowers. 
VI. LIFE IN A NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE FORTY 
YEARS AGO. 
VIl. THE BALLAD OF CHEVY-CHACE, Part | 


With two illustrations by E. B. Bensell. 
VIII. KITE-FLYING IN SMYRNA. ByS. G. W. Ben. 
jamin. With illustrations. 
IX. AN UGLY CUSTOMER. By C. C. Abbott. 
drawing of a Gar. 


X. UNCLE AINSLEE’S SQUIRREL STORY. Bry 
Helen C. Weeks. With an illustration by 1. W 
Herrick. 


XI. SPRING SPORTS AND THE APRIL 
LION. By Vieux Moustache. 


. “THE LORD IS RISEN: AN EASTER I1YMN 
Harmony and words by Rev. J. H. Hopkins, Jr 
XIII. PRAIRIE-DOGS KEEPING HOUSE. With ani 
lustration. 
XIV. BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. IV. 
XV. THE WINDOW-SEAT: NEXT WEEK IN THE 
EVENING. By the Editor. 


With 


REBEL 


XVI. GUESSINGS. With three illustrations. 


Terms OF SUBSCRIPTION: $2 50 per annum, payable in 
advance. Three copies, $6 50: five copies, $10; ter 
copies, $20, and an extra copy gratis ; twenty copies, $3 
and an extra copy gratis. Single copies, 25 cents. 

Sample copies of the January number sent by mail 
postage paid, on receipt of 20 cents. 

Agents and Canvassers wanted in every part of th: 
country. Address 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
459 Broome St., New Yor. 


Clergymen and teachers supplied with The Riverside 
Magazine one year for $2. 


ENGLISH LAW BOOKS. 


Now opening, an invoice of English Law Books. 
Priced Catalogues, in preparation, will be sent, free 
charge, to any address. 


JAYNE & DENHAM, 


IMPORTERS OF RaRE, CURIOUS, AND STANDARD ENGL‘? 
AND ForzEIGn Books, 


4 Cortlandt Street, near Broadway. 
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P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broapway, 
HAVE NEARLY READY 
TWO NEW BOOKS OF HIGH CHARACTER, 
VIZ. : 
I. 
| 
BENEDICITE; 
OR, 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE POWER, WISDOM, AND | 


GOODNESS OF GOD, AS MANIFESTED 
IN HIS WORKS. 


Cc. 





By G. Chaplin Child, M.D. From the London edition of 
John Murray. ivol.12mo. With Introductory Note 
by Rev. Henry G. Weston, D.D., of New York. Ele- 
gantly printed on tinted paper, $2 50. 


CHIEF CONTENTS. 


Winter and Summer. 
Nights and Days. 
Light and Darkness. 
Lightning and Clouds. 
Showers and Dew. 
Seas and Floods. 

F:re and Heat. 

Frost and Snow, etc. 


Introduction. 

The Heavens. 

The Sun and Moon. 
The Planets, 

The Stars. 

Wells. 

The Winds. 


*,* This volume is written in a graceful, attractive, 
and eloquent manner, introducing many new and striking 
facts in popular science; it is fascinating alike to the 
jearned and to the general reader. 








II. 


NATURAL THEOLOCY. 
LOWELL LECTURES. By Prof. P. A Chad. | 


bourne, President of the Massachusetts Agricultural | 
Society. Fine edition on tinted paper, 1 vol. small | 
Svo, price $2 25; cheaper edition for students, $1 75 | 
(Ready March 23). 
*,* A work of marked ability. Itis adapted for a text- 
book, but is also eminently worthy of general circulation 
for every thoughtful reader. 


Autso, Now READY: 


“MAGA” STORIES. “ Pithy, lively, pure, and 


‘ 


entertaining.’ 16mo, paper, 75 cts; cloth extra, $1 25. 
“MAGA” PAPERS ON PARIS. By H. T. 


Tuckerman. 16mo, paper, 75 cts. ; cloth extra, $1 25. 
“For everybody going to Paris, and nearly everybody 
at home.” " 
“MAGA” SOCIAL PAPERS. Same style. (In 
April.) 
IRVING'S SKETCH-BOOK. 


Cheap edition. 75 


cts. 
IRVING’S TALES OF A TRAVELLER. Plates, 
75 cta. 
IRVING’S SALMAGUNDI. 16mo. (In April.) 
75 cts. 


*,* The above are part of *PUTNAM’S RAILWAY | 
CLASSICS ;”’ neat, cheap, portable, elegant, and readable. | 
BAYARD TAYLOR'S COLORADO. New edi-| 

tion. $150. 
MAYO'S KALOOLAH. 


A capital story. $2 25. | 

VALUABLE BOOKS NOW READY. 

A TALK WITH MY PUPILS. 1 vol. 12mo. | 
By Mrs. CHaries Sepawick. $1 25. 

THE SEVENTH OHIO REGIMENT. 1 vol. 12mo. 
A Reco:d. By Major Grorae L. Woop. $1 75. 

AN OFFERING OF SYMPATHY TO THE 
AFFLICTED, especially to Bereaved Parents. 1 vol. 
12mo. By Francis PARKMAN, D.D. $12. 1 

CLASSIC QUOTATIONS: A Thought-Book of 
the Wise Spirits of all Nations and all Countries; fit 
for all men and allhours. 1 vol.12mo. Collected, ar- 
ranged, and revised by James EtmzEs. $1 25. 

THE ARTIST’S MARRIED LIFE: Being that 
of ALBERT DurER. Translated from the German of 
Leopold Schefer, by Mrs. J. R. Sropart. 1 vol. 12mo, 
$1 25. 

Published by 


JAMES MILLER, 
523 Broadway, New York. 


| NEW CLASS BOOK OF BOTANY. 





Webster’s School Dictionaries. 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
47 anD 49 GREENE STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
PUBLISHERS OF THE 
American Educational Series, 


HAVING ADDED TO THEIR LIST 
WEBSTER'S DICTIONARIES, 
hitherto published by Messrs. MASON BROS., will here- 
after be the Publishers of the following books of that 

valuable series: 
WEBSTER’S PRIMARY DICTIONARY. 
WEBSTER'S HIGH-SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
WEBSTER’S COUNTING-HOUSE DICTIONARY. 
WEBSTER’S ARMY AND NAVY DICTIONARY. 
WEBSTER’S COMMON SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
WEBSTER’S ACADEMIC DICTIONARY. 
WEBSTER’S PUCKET DICTIONARY. 


Orders from the trade are solicited, and will receive | 


prompt attention. 
te” Liberal terms will be given. 


REMOVAL. 


We take this opportunity of informing our customers 


| and the trade in general that we have moved to our new | 
| building, 


47 anp 49 GreENE STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
BETWEEN GRAND AND BROOME STREETS, 


THE SCIENCE OF THE SEASON. 


BOTANY. 


The claims of the Standard Text Books of Prof. Wood 
in this department, are again urged upon educators. 
They have a larger sale than al! others combined, because 
they are 


THE BEST! 
Zz 
OBJECT LESSONS IN BOTANY. For Begin- 
ners. $1 25. 
Il, 
CLASS BOOK OF BOTANY. For intermediate 
Classes. $2. 
Hit. 


A complete 
Compendium. $3 50. 

Copies for examination and first supplies for introduc- 
tion furnished at greatly reduced rates. 
application. 

te See Prof. Wood's arricle on * Spring Flowers,” in 


the April No. of The Educational Bulletin, sent to any | 


address for one year on receipt of TEN CENTS. 
Address 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
New York. 


NO INTELLICENT FAMILY 


| should be without the whole or part of the WRITINGS 


OF WASHINGTON IRVING. of whom Bryant prophe- 


sied a ‘‘deathless renown.” 


Complete sets, or separate series, or single volumes 
from 75 cts. to $270. Send for prie@ list. 
Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 BRoapWway. 


T. C. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DES K § 
AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 
107 Fu.ron Srt., near Nassau St., N. Y. 


LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 
ORDER. 


THE PRIZE VOLUME. 


CULM ROCK: 
THE STORY. OF A YEAR. 


WHAT IT BROUGHT AND WHAT IT 
TAUGHT. 


' 
j —_——- 
| 





Books there are by the million. It is only at intervals, 
however, that one is issued which combines such ele 
ments of interest and power as the work announce d; the 
eympathies of the reader are at once blended with those 
of the author, and he becomes a willing captive to the 
“Story of a Year,’’ as he traces the wonder-working 
providences which the history unfolds. To the young 
reader it has all the charm of a * Robinson Crusoe; 
while the whole affecting story is sanctified by a high 
moral purpose, that runs like a silver thread through 
every page of the work. 


Beautifully illustrated by Champney. 
| April 1. 


Will be ready 


ere .. Price $1 73 


HENRY HOYT, 
PUBLISHER, 


9 CornuILL, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN REPRINT 


oF 


LONDON SOCIETY. 


March number now ready, and contains several choice 
| illustrations, numerous wood engravings, and excellent 
| readable articles. 


A BUPERIOR NUMBER. 


Now is the time to subscribe. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


Single numbers............ “ aeneieas & 40 

One copy, one year. 4 50 

Two copies, one year sal Pe $ 50 

Five copies, one year 20 00 

Ten copies, one yea q--e+ OO 
And an extra copy gratis. 


CLUBBING WITH THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 
PEOPLE. 


For Youne 


The Riverside Magazine ($2 50 per annum) and London 
Society ($4 50 per annum) sent to one address for $6. 
All subscriptions are payable in advance. 


Particulars on | 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
New York. 


} 
| 
' 
| 


459 BrRooME STREET, 


| *,* The January number will be sent to any address, 
prepaid, on receipt of 30 cents. 


| BACK NUMBERS OF THE NATION. 
We have on hand a limited number of copies of Tur 
NATION as follows: 
Vol. L, Nos. 5, 18; 
Vol. IL, Nos. 31, 42, 43, 44, 48, 49, 50, 53, 60; 
Vol. III., almost entire ; 


each of which we will send to any address, post-paid, on 
receipt of fifteen cents, or in exchange for No. %3, or No. 


59 (Vol. IIT.) 
Also, a few 


UNBOUND VOLUMES 
(II. and ITI.), to be had on application to 
E. L. CODKIN & CO., 
180 Naseau Street, New York. 
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IMPORTANT SALE 
or 


FIRST-CLASS AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


PAINTINGS, 


Being the entire Private Collections of George H. Lemist, 
Eeq., of New York City, and Alex. White, 
Chicago, consisting of specimens of the most important 
works of the following modern Masters. 
The American School is represented by 
W. T. Richards, 
L. R. Mignot, 
A. D. Shattuck, 
R. M. Staigg, 
A. F. Bellows, 
8. Colman, 
Geo. H. Hall, 


James M. Hart, A. F. Tait, 
De Haas, M. B. Kittel. 


The French School by the following artists: 


D. Huntington, 

A. B. Durand, 

F. E. Church, 

Paul Weber, 
Eastman Johnson, 
8. R. Gifford, 

Wm. Hart, 


Il. Merle, Edward Frere, 
Fauvelet, Plassan, 
Beranger, De Jonghe, 
Toulmouche, E. Voillemot, 
F. Willems, Trayer, 
Hamon, H. Baron, 
Fichel, Compte-Calix, 
Lambinet, A. Jourdan, 
Brillouin, Girardet, 


Cc. Troyon, Guillemin. 


The Flemish and Diisseldorf Schools are represented 


Prof. Hildebrandt, 


by 
Heilbuth, 
Verschuur, 


Joseph Lies, 


Meyer Von Bremen, Preyer, 

Carl Hubner, Verboeckhoven, 
Boseer, L. Robbe, 
Boetcher, L. De Beul, 

B. C. Koek Koek, F. E. Meyerheim, 
Hamman, Gesselschapp, 
Dieffenbach, Van Schendel, 
Hiddeman, Calisch, 
Professor Judson, Dillens, 
Professor Grund, Moeslinger, 


With others, of the American, French, Flemish, and Eng- 
lieh Schools. 

To be Sold by HENRY H. LEEDS & MINER, at their 
Galleries, 817 and 819 Broadway, at half-past seven 
o'clock, on the Evenings of WEDNESDAY, 27th, and 
THURSDAY, 28th March. 

They will be on exhibition on and after Friday, 22d 


inst., from 8'¢ a.m. until 10 P.., to days of sale. 
A NEW FEATURE IN REED INSTRU- 


MENTS. 


“ESTEY’S” ORGANS, 


WITH VOX HUMANA STOP, 
Pronounced by the profession and people generally the 
most beautiful and natural imitation of the 
HUMAN VOICE 
ever yet introduced. 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm. 
A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highest 
musical authority in the United States. 

Good Agents wanted everywhere. 

Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware- 


rooms, 
GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 


417 Broome | Street, N. ¥. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, AGENTS 
FOR THE SALE OF THE AMERI- 
CAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


171 CORTLANDT §r., 
JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, SILVERWARE. 


Office and Public Clocks wonnd and Regulated by the 
Year. 


BROADWAY, COR. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS’ 
OF RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT 
TIME TABLES, 


Issued Monthly for 25 Cents. 


BOOK 


Valuable to citizens, strangers, and suburban residents, 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


Esq., of 


(The ‘Nation. 


STATEMENT 
OF THE 
United States Life Insurance 
Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
40 WALL STREET, 


For Tue Year 1866. 





Assete, ist January, 1866................. 
RECEIPTS. 

Premiums and Charge for Policies. , 200 97 

Interest, Premium on Gold, etc... 179,769 08 


713,060 05 


$2,313,199 50 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
| Paid Claims by Death............. $162,400 00 
Endowments and other Policies 











Purchased . 12 74 
Dividends aud Profits” Paid with 

ERTS 5,870 52 
Re-Insurance, Taxes, Commiasions, 

Physician's Fees, Annuity, etc. 68,834 92 
Office E xpenses, Advertising, 

Printing and Stationery ....... 42,878 68 

$307,496 86 
ASSETS. 

Cash in Bank in U.S. Trust Co. 

ve chug ag OC eee $72,778 07 
Bonds and Mortgages.............. 395,300 CO 
United States Bonds and Treasury 

Notes ($826,300 par)..............869,744 00 
a. York State Bonds ($124,000, 


124,450 00 
5.000 00 
40 00 
. 62,279 66 
246,524 11 
80,253 S4 
56,132 96 


New. York City Bonds ($75,000 par) 
Brooklyn City Bonds om 000, » par) 
Due by Agents.. ‘ eas 
Loans on Policies. iecinaiek Scania 

Deferred Premiums................ 
Interest due or accrued............. 


=a 








Assets, Ist January, 1867 2,005,702 64 





$2,313,199 50 
There are no losses due and unpaid. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Joseph B. Collins, W. R. Vermilye, 
James Suydam, William Tucker, 
James Maresh, Shepherd Knapp, 
John J. Cisco, Edward 8. Clark, 
Isaac A, Storm, Isaac N. Phelps, 
Chas M, Connolly, Charles E. Bill, 
Thomas C, Doremus, John J. Phelps, 
B. F. Wheelwright, Clinton Gilbert, 
Wilson G. Hunt, William B. Bolles, 
Dan H. Arnold, Hanson K. Corning, 
John C, Baldwin, Edward Miaturn, 
Augustus H. Ward, James Gallatin, 
Jeremiah P. Robinson, Charles P. Leverich, 
William M. Halsted, Henry W. Ford, 
Apollos R. Wetmore, Frederick Sheldon, 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 
N. G. DE GROOT, Actuary. 
JOHN EADIE, Secretary. 
JAMES W. G. CLEMENTS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
ae DETMOLD, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
B. GATES, General Agent, and JAMES STEWART, 
HENRY PERRY, ALBERT O. WILLCOX, A. WHIT- 
NEY, GRENVILLE R. BENSON, CHARLES NORTH- 
SHIELD, J. J. WHITNEY, WILLIAM H. WILSON, H. 
F. WINSLOW, S. S. ANDERSON, and QUACKENBOSS 
BROTHERS, Local Agents, in the City of New York 
and vicinity. 
#7” New and important plans of Life Insurance have 
been adopted by this Company. Sce the new Pros- 


pectus. 
AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD. 
Capital, . . $3,000,600 
Incorporated in 1816, 
LossEs PArp IN 46 YEARS,........ eibihinia $17,485,894 00 


J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
L. J. HENDEE, President. 


Assets January |, |866, $4,067,455 80 


Claims not due and unadjusted,.... ......... - $244,391 00 
Persons desiring ample security against loss and damage 
by fire may obtain policies at fair rates, 

NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 


Losecs promptly adjusted and paid by 








171 Broapway. 
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ua ‘UNION MUTUAL 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Organized 1849. 





$1,500,139 45 | 


OFFICE: 151 BRoADWAY. 


Since its organization, this Company has paid (chiefly to 
Widows and Orphans) for losses by death, 


$1,021,100 00, 
and $457,119 OO in 


DIVIDENDS (averaging 40 per cent. of the Premiums)— 
a total of nearly 


ONE anp ONE-HALF MILLION or DOLLARS, 
And now has, in its Capital and Accumulations, securely 
invested for the Payment of Losses and Dividends, a 


Fund of 
$2,112,704 42. 


New York References. 

JAMES HARPER, of the Firm of Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 331 Pearl Street. 

J. C. GUNTHER, of the Firm of C. G, Gunther & Sons, 
Fur Dealers, 502 Broadway. 

SHERMAN, TALLMAN & CO., Grocers, 51 Front Street. 

CRAGIN & CO., Provisions, 383 West Twelfth Street. 

WOODRUFF & ROBINSONS, Fish and Salt, 44 Front 
Street. 

H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., Dry Goods, 140 Church Street. 


S. EMMET GETTY, of the Firm of R. P. Getty & Son, 
Provisions, 115 Greenwich Street. 


N. Y. Medical Examiners. 
J. J. CRANE, M.D., 31 West Twenty-first Street. 
JOHN G. SEWALL, M.D., 234 West Thirtieth Street. 
GEORGE T. SHIPLEY, M.D., 112 West Fourth Street. 


. 


We refer to the Massachusetts and New York Insurance 
Commissioners’ Reports for 1864 and 1865 as an evidence 
of the Safety, Reliability, and Unparalleled Success of the 
Union Mutual. 


J.W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTs. 


Ge Active and efficient AczNTs wanted. Apply 48 
above. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

CAsH CAPITAL INCREASED TO - $1,000,000 

Surpivs, JuLy 1, 1866, : . 300,000 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 


JONATHAN D, STEELE, President} 





7A3. A, ALEXANDER, Agent, 


The Nation. 


P, NOTMAN, Secretary, 


{ Mar. 21. 12@5 
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THE 
MUTUAL LIFE 
OF NEW YOR 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


K. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


Summary of Business for the Year ending Jan. 31, 1867: 
I UE cic tnen stance <odbcbecdinndneniscdaeuss eves . $14,112,349 85 


Receipts during the Year: 


i PMNS acingshcseinnsactamsbacnseaeesdaes $5,145,550 18 


1,071,485 706,217,085 88 | Da vable at any age not less 





Disbursements: $20,329,385 73 


Matured Endowments and Claims by Death............... $774,966 67 
Dividends paid in Cash, or used as Cash in payment of 
cael, ‘pilubiinerapnimukadémsandidhidinn 667,790 73 
Paid for Annuities and Surrendered Policies.............. 166,599 22 
Paid for Commissions................ Sbiabhshhe bnien cee 258,491 39 
Paid for Purchase of future Commissions, Exchange, Post- 
age, Advertising, Taxes, and Medical Fees............ 593,314 24 
Paid for Salaries, Printing, Stationery, Sundry Office and FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, 
Law Expenses, Rent, €tC.........0000 ces seceseeeces. 228,926 51—2,690,088 76 | JOHN V. L. PRUYN, 
‘ wcmmqemicicmne | WILLIAM MOORE, 
TEE OL LLM RT LL $17,639,296 97 | ROBERT H. McCURDY, 


ISAAC GREEN PEARSON, 


Invested as follows: | MARTIN BATES, 
WILLIAM BETTS, 


Policies iseued (including those restored) during the year, 15,672, 


The Company issues Policies upon the ordinary Life Plan, Endowment Policies, 


than ten years from the date of same, Survivorship Annui- 


ties, and Children’s Endowments. 
Premiums may be in one, five, ten, or more payments, as may be preferred. 
Policies of any description may be made payable to survivore or beneficiaries in 
annual instalments, running through a period of twenty years or less, with yearly div- 
idends of interest, thus avoiding the risk and care of investments. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM H. POPHAM, 
WILLIAM A. HAINES, 
EZRA WHEELER, 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
DAVID HOADLEY, 
HENRY A. SMYTHE, 
WILLIAM Y. BRADY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
GEORGE 8S. COE, 
WILLIAM K. STRONG, 
WILLIAM M. VERMILYE, 
JOHN E. DEVELIN, 
ALONZO CHILD, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
HENRY E. DAVIES, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 


Cash in Bank and Trust Companies...................... $1,547,450 07 | 
eI os cas Knccnccwascscseseceecdas aes 10,097,309 60 pore Bhan ian . 
III 6 ivi 56.00.068s6asecsceddbbossusvodeess 5,003,108 13 j OLIVER H PALMER 
Real Estate DOCS 0 6O06 6:00006600.60:600 0000066060 0060 600+ ce nese 937,711 98 SAMUEL E SPROULLS 
a EAS ind EER EI ETE SS IES 53,716 57 | SAMUEL M. CORNELL, 
-———— $17, 639,296 97 | LUCIUS ROBINSON, 
Add: WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
SEAT CORA TED $157,463 75 W. SMITH BROWN, 
Market Value of Stocks in excess of Cost............... 301,795 00 | RICHARD PATRICK, 
Premiums deferred or in course of transmission........ 1,212,811 69 ALEX. W. BRADFORD, 
$1,672,070 ad 
GROSS ASSETS, FEBRUARY 1, 1867...............cccccececeecces $19,311,367 41 | 
INCREASE IN NET ASSETS FOR THE Y. 5,947 12 Teh MN BTUART, | Secretaries. 
BR ccicsstbabeneine $3,526,947 12 JOHN M. STUART, { 


From the Undivided Surplus ($2,795,478 63) a dividend has been declared to policy- | 
holders, available on the anniversaries of the dates of issue in the present year. 


MINTURN POST. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 





A YOUNC LADY CRADUATE | 





Wishes a Situation to teach English, Painting, and Draw- 
ing, in a seminary or private family. Address H. L., | 60 Watt Sr., 
Nation Orrice, 130 Nassau Street, N. ¥. | 
_______. | ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
Vaux, Withers & Co., FOR USE IN 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 





Ss. Gc. & C. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 

BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 

56 Wall Street, New York, 

28 State Street, Boston. 


ARCHITECTS, 





110 Broadway. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, | 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 

Author of ‘‘ Country Life.” Refers to John M. Forbes, | ———_—_—_—_— 
Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass. ; Rufus Waterman, Pro- | 
vidence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten Island; R. 8. | 


Fields, Princeton, N. J. | 
41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. WILLIAM ©. GILMAR, 


S el 4 46 Prinz Street, New York, 
Olmsted, Vaux & Co., | 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title | 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build- 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
ks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. | 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, | 
FRED’K C, WITHERS. ' 





Insurance Scrip. 











BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


110 Broadway 


New York, January 1, 1966. 98 Broadway, New York. 


NORMAN 
| General Manager in New York. 


WILLIAM BETTS, LL.D., ) 
Hon. LUCIUS ROBINSON, \Couneel. 
Hon. A. W. BRADFORD, } 


. M.D., | ; 
ISAAC L. KIP. MD.. Yi Medical Examiners. 


CHARLES W. THOMAS, 
i 





ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
Legal Business in Southern Illinois promptly trans- 


acted. References given. 
Belleville, Ill., offers inducements to manufacturers. 


Land donated. Coal plenty. 
Address CHAS. W. THOMAS, Sec. Board of Trade, 


MERCHANTS’ 
UNION EXPRESS COMPANY. 


GENERAL EXPRESS FORWARDERS AND 
COLLECTION AGENTS, 

| By Special Trains and Messengers, over leading Railroad 

| Lines, from the Atlantic Seaboard to the 

WEST, NORTHWEST, AND SOUTHWEST. 


Owned and controlled by the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers of the United States. 








New YorK OFFICES: 

General Office, 365 and 367 BROADWAY, corner Franklin 
Street. 

Branch Office, 189 BROADWAY, between John Street 
and Maiden Lane. 

Western Freight Depot, corner Hudson and Leonard 
Streets. Eastern Freight Depot, Fourth Avenue, corner 
Thirty-Second Street. 


Cc. MILLER, 
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BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


HARRISON’S IMPROVED COOKING 
RANGES. 


Also, 
IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 
OF ALL SIZES, 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 
247 and 249 Water Street, New York. 





PYLE’S O. K. SOAP. 
THE BEST IN AMERICA. 


Made from pure materials, similar to the best a 
and French Soaps, becomes extremely hard, and, there- 
fore, not liable to the unavoidable waste suffered in the 
use of common brown soap. Cottons and linens washed 
with it retain the desired whiteness. It is also a good 
toilet and bathing soep. 

Each pound is sufficiently rich in stock to make THREE 
GALLONS of Goop sort soap by the simple addition of 
water. In New York it leads all other conpe, and only 
needs a trial to be approved everywhere. We can refer 
to the editors of this paper and hundreds of intelligent 
families Genewraing its merits. Pyle’s Saleratus and 
Cream Tartar are also the best in use. 


SOLD; BY GROCERS GENERALLY. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
350 Washington Street, N. Y. 


EACLESWOOD MILITARY ACADEMY, 
PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


Principal—F. N. Knapp, A.M. 
Military Superintendent—Colonel J. D. Stocum. 
MARCUS SPRING, Proprietor, 
21 Park Place, New York. 


MORAVIAN BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 


AT NAZARETH HALL, 
NorTHAmMPTON Co., PENN. 
Established in 1785, and in successful operation for 
eighty-two years. 
For terms, etc., apply to 
REY. ROBT. DE SCHWEINITZ, 
Principal. 





FLORENCE 


Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 


Best Famity MAcHINE IN THE WORLD. 
FLORENCE S&S. M. CoO., 
505 Broadway, N. Y. 


DECKER BROTHERS’ 
PATENT PLATE PIANO-FORTES. 


The public and the patrons of the well-known Decker 
Pianos are cautioned against buying any piano purport- 
ing to be a Decker Brothers’ Piano which does not have 
in raised letters, on the Iron Plate at the left side, the 
words, 

DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, Jung, 1863. 

The Decker Brothers’ Piano is sold at 

91 BLEECKER STREET ONLY, 
and at no other place in this Street or in New York City. 





DECKER & CO., 
New Scale Ivory Agraffe Bar 
PIANO-FORTES, 

419 Broome Street, East of Broadway, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN 
POPULAR 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORE. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 419 & 421 BROADWAY, 
CORNER CANAL STREET. 





This Company is now prepared to issue all the varieties 
of Life and Endowment Policies, some of them with un- 
usual advantages, especially to “‘ Best Lives.” 

It will also issue several new varieties, embracing dis- 
tinctive and very valuable features. 

Organized for the purpose of presenting these new 
plans to the public, it is anxious to have them examined. 

It is desirable to have it distinctly understood that this 
is, 

ist. A new company, viz., not an old one. 

2d. A stock company, viz., not a mutual nor mixed one ; 
because it is always important to have facts fairly under- 
stood. But it is confidently believed that in this case the 
truth is especially favorable to the company, since, 1st, 
It is not apparent that any old compary has any real ad- 
vantages over this one, while it is certain that this com- 
pany presents advantages not before enjoyed by the pub- 
lic; and, 2d, a stock company is essential to the best 
working of the plans presented, while no other can give 
80 good security to the insured. The aim is to give the 
cheapest and best insurance, viz., at the lowest rates that 
will not impair the security of the insured ; and only by 
the plans of this company can this be done. 

It is noticeable that the Directors (all interested stock- 
holders) are generally known throughout the community 
as representative men in the political, mercantile, profes- 
sional, and educational ranks. The Actuary, John Patter- 
son, is one of the oldest and best actuaries in the country, 
and his name alone is a sufficient guarantee that the cal- 
culations made by the company are reliable. 

Call or send for a circular. 





EXTRACTS FROM IT. 


THREE OF NINE NEW FEATURES! 
FOURTH NEW FEATURE. 


The Company will charge a premium according to all 
the known circumstances of each Life, not alone those of 
e and health. A favorable constitution, intelligence, par- 
ticularly in hygienic matters, residence, vocation, and 
habits, especially when in connection with a long-lived 
ancestry, being essential elements of longevity, dimin- 
ish the cost of insurance. The possession of them by the 
insured should not accrue entirely to the advantage of a 
company. 

Relative tendencies to longeetty are, to a degree, deter- 
minable, and, so far, the insured is entitled to the benefit 
of those he may possess; and the Company proposes to 
allow them to him by rating him younger than he is, thus 
lowering his premiam. If his health is impaired, the 
Company will insure him, but rate him older than he is, 
thus raising his premium. How long is he to live? is the 
important question, and the ee gd desires to charge 
as premium what the answer will justly indicate. For 
example, a person of 35 may be rated as 32, 25, or younger, 
which will lower his premium; or rated at 47, 60, or older, 
which will raise his premium. 


FIFTH NEW FEATURE. 

If, when the assured dies, he has lived beyond his rated 
“expectation,” and thus proves that he lived in a 
manner tending to longevity, a proportional surplus will 
be added to his Assurance, or paid to him as an annuity, 
stopping his premium, and more than that if under 50 
when insured. This is fair, and for the interest of 
the Company; for if, ~ temperance and other habits, 
vocation, residence, intelligence, care of health, etc., life 
shall be prolonged, the Company will be benefited. This 
surplus and the reductions in om, made on account 
of tendencies to longevity, will prove that the Company 
insures the dest lives on unusually favorable terms; it 
also insures the lives of all, at correspondingly equitable 
rates. 

Let those who have long-lived ancestry and are in good 
health take note of this, as the company will insure such 
on much better terms than they can obtain elsewhere. 


SIXTH NEW FEATURE. 


This Company will allow the Assured to pay weekly, 
monthly, —— orannually. It is the purpose of the 
Company, in making this provision, to meet the conveni- 
ence of nearly every class of persons, and as its policies 
are not forfeited, but extend till the premiums paid are 
exhausted, it can make such provision without material 
inconvenience. It wiil be observed that by so doing those 
of very small incomes can be accommodated. 





These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- |. 


ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, | allowed. 


elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction. 


Insurance can be effected by correspondence equally 
well, and where there is no agent a commission will be 


——————== 


GROYER& BAKERS 


FIRST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 
495 Broadway, New York, 


Joseph Cillott’s Steel Pens 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 


eet, 


Warranted. 
or ag Name and Designating Bomber. 








TRADE MARK— 


New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. to No. 7%}, 
Jose With 

TRADE MARK— Bi F lots, Designating 

For eale by rmingham. umbers, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


91 John Street, New York, 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


MARVIN’S 
AND DRY PLASTER 





ALUM 


Ne 





MARVIN & CO, 


. 5§ 265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: {71 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
62% BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 


LOCK-STITCH, 

and rank highest on account of the elasticity, aa 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching 
when done, and the wide range of its application.— 
American Institute. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES 


HAVE TAKEN 


Thirty-five First Premiums at the principal Fairs held in 
this country within the last ten years, and also were 
awarded a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL at the Great Interna- 
tional Exhibition in London, 1862, in competition with 269 
Pianos from all of the world. 
That the great superiority of these instruments is now 
universally conceded is proved by the FACT that Messrs, 
STEINWAY’S Scales, Improvements, and pecu iarities 
of construction have been copied by the great majority of 
the manufacturers of both hemispheres (as a as 
could be done without infringement on patent rights), 
and that their instruments are used by the most eminent 
Pianists of Europe and America, who prefer them for 
their own public and private use whenever accessible. 
Every Piano is constructed with their Patent Agraffe 
INE directly to the Full Iron Frame. 
STEINWA SONS direct special attention to their 
newly-invented UPRIGHT PIANOS, with their Patent 
Resonator and Double Iron Frame, patented June 5, 1866. 
This invention consists in providing the instrument 
in addition to the iron frame in FRONT of the sound- 
ard) with an iron brace frame in the REAR of it, both 
frames being cast in ONE PIECE, thereby imparting 4 
solidity of construction and capacity of standing in tune 
never before attained in that class of instrument. 
The sound-board is supported between the two frames 
by an apparatus regulating its tension, so that the great- 
est possible degree of sound-producing capacity is ob- 
tained and regulated to the nicest desirable point. 
The great volume and exquisite quality of tone, 48 
well as elasticity and promptness of action, of these new 
Upright Pianos, have elicited the unqualified admiration 
of the musical profession and all who have heard them. 
STEINWAY & SONS confidently offer these beautiful 
instruments to the public, and invite every lover of music 
to call and examine them. 


WAREROOMS : 
FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 


71 anv 73 East FourTgentTs STREET, 











N. B.—Agents wanted in every town. 


Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place, New York. 
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